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THE MAN WHO HAS ACCOMPLISHED THE LONGEST SWIM ON RECORD 


Mr. Montague Holbein, who failed by less than a mile in a most plucky attempt to swim from Cape Grisnez to Dover last 
Thursdav. Although Mr. Holbein failed to do what was done twenty-seven years ago he actually, owing to the run 
of the tide, swam four miles more than Captain Webb 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—tThe Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs, It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 


reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
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AT HOME 
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Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 


Three Months” - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 

Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od, 

Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 

Three months” - - - - gs. gd: 


The above rates do not mene extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed ‘‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THE TaTLer,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THE TaTLerR are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited ‘to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


A EA RATE _OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
WEEK'S TATLER is as follows: — Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, 
daily. On Mondays 2 
10 p.m,; on Tuesdays, 
Sandays 2to6. 
British Museum (Bloomsbury, 
10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 
Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 6. 


Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free ; Mondays and 
>aturdays, ro to 10; other week-days, to to 5 ; Sundays, 2 to6. 
Greenwich Hospital - Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays atter2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 

free daily (except Sunday and Fridays), ro to 6. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 1to6. Museum-—Free, toto 5. 
>aturdays, 10 to 6, ‘ 
Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, ro to dusk; 

Fridays. 
Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
to to 4 (no admnission after 3.39) ; tickets gratis, at entrance. 


Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 6. Sunday 2 to 6. 


Kew Gardens (Richmond!/—Free, daily, 10 till 
Sundays, r p.in. till dusk. 


Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone 
Io to 10, 


E.)—Free 
10 a.m. to 
Wednesdays, and Fridays, 1o to 6: 


W.C.} — Free week-day;, 


excepton 


dusk; on 
Rd. )— 


and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of mate harles I., Whitehall) —Every week day, rr to 6 ; admission 6d, 


Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, ro to 4; Saturdays 
roto tr. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

ational! Gallery(Trafalgar 3quare, W.C. bree on Mondays, 

Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to 6; Thursdays and 

, Ir to 6 (6d.). Open on Sunda: to 5. 


National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin’s Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Ga Silery: 


Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 


to to6, On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 
Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's k)J—Open daily, from 
g to sunset. on a Member's order ; Mor Sand Si iturdays, by 


payment of1s. Other days by Fi ‘ellow’s order only. 


Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fie!ds, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, ro to 6; 6d. on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 tos5. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6. 


Tower of London—Upen daily (except Sundays), 1o to 6, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days ts. 


Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is tree o s, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursda ays open 10 to dusk, 6d. Admis 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2p.m. till 6. 


Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square!— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 11 to6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 


Westminster Abbey—Closed. 


Zoological Gardens 
day, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.) 
order from a Member. 


(Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
On Sundays only by 


ONE OF THE BEST BIOGRAPHIES IN 
THE LANGUAGE. 


THE LIpE OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


By MRS. GASKELL. 


Edited, with Notes and more than a hundred 
additional Letters to Mr. GrorGe Situ, her 
publisher, and others, by 


CLEMENT SHORTER. 


PRICE 6s. 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., WatERLOo PLace. 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR: 


BY 


DORA SIGERSON (44s. Clement Shorter). 
PRICE 3s. 6d. 


Mr, ROBERT BARR, the well-known Novelist, says :— 

“T regard THE FATHER CONFESSOR aS a perfect model 
ofits kind. There is not a superfluous word in it, and I 
have never read anything more thrilling. If sucha strong 
and original plot had occurred to any other writer, he 
would have made a long novel of it. The whole book is 
one of the strongest I have read by man or woman.” 


Truth says :—‘‘ There is a rough-hewn power of a rare 
kind in Mrs. Clement Shorter's Tue Farner Con- 
FESSOR.” 


The Daily News says :—‘ Undeniably powerful and 
imaginative.” 


WARD, LOCK & Co., Satispury Court, E.C. 


VOLS. 1.—IX. of 
THE SPHERE. 
NOW READY. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6; 
Vols. II,—IX. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 


Can be ordered of any local Newsagent, or direct 
from THE SPHERE OFFICE, Great New Street, London, 
E.C. 
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ESS’S_ THEATRE (Oxford Street). 
EVERY EVENING, at 8, the American Success, 


THE FATAL WEDDING. 
SATURDAY MATINEES 2.30. 
Box office open to to 10. No fees. 


T. JAMES’ . Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
EVERY EVENING at 8 punctually, a New 
Romantic Play, by Justin Huntly McCarthy, entitled 
IF | WERE KING. 

Francois Villon - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
FIRST MATINEES— 
SATURDAY and WEDNESDAY, Sept. 6 and rc, at 2 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Tel. 3903 Gerrard. 


LZ OIN;DIOIN HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 

Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
THE BANDITS. THE BANDITS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
An ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


PARIS IN LONDON. 
EARL'S COURT, LONDON, S.W. 
Daily, 1s. From 11a.m. to 11 p.m. 
The most attractive features of 
THE GREAT PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900, 
Modern French Fine Art Collection. French Products 
and Manutactures. 
THE PALAIS DU COSTUME. 
A pageant of Costumes trom 4,400 B.c. tO 1902 A.D. 
THE CHARMING NEW PARISIAN THEATRE OF 
THE JARDIN DE PARIS. 


PALAIS DES ILLUSIONS, VOYAGE ON THE 
RIVER STYX, TOPSY-TURVY HOUSE, PARIS 


MORGUE, TERRORS OF THE BASTILLE, A 
CLIMB ON THE PYRENEES, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH MILITARY BANDS. 


PROM EN DE CONCERTS, QUEEN’s HALL. 
Nightly at 8, till November 7 7s 
\Jueen’'s Hall Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, 5s., 3s., 2s. Promenade, 1s. 
Season Tickets (transferable), 1, 2, 3, and 5 guineas. 
Rospert NEWMAN, Manger. 


UNDESLEY-ON-SEA (NEAR CROMER). 
Tue most bracing seaside resort on the East Coast. 
THE NEW GKAND HOTEL 
is NOW OPEN for reception of Visitors, 
ALSO 
THE BASLOW GRAND HOTEL, 

Baslow, Derbyshire (the Switzerland of England) 
Overlooking the famous Chatsworth Park, among most 
charming scenery, in private grounds of 12 acres. Golt 
links, fishing, etc. Both Hotels modern and ideal estab- 
lishments. High-class French cuisine. Moderate charges. 

Prospectus on application to the Managers. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Keng: owned and managed 
by the 

GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
(IRELAND), 

are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed 
in all respects. 

BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 

For full particulars, route, &c., write HoTELS MANAGER, 

SouTHERN Horer, KENMARE, 


Ihielsh 2 Se) ayatlsh 


CORONATION NUMBER 


Is 


QUITE OUT OF PRINT 


at the Office. 


SPHERE OFFICE, GREAT NEW STREET, E.C. 


THE TWO GREAT SHILLING 
NUMBERS OF 


VEE SP a ainee 


|. The Story of the King’s Empire. 
Il. The Coronation, superbly Illustrated. 


Those possessing copies of these Numbers 
and who may wish to have them bound 


together, can purchase a handsome 


CRIMSON CLOTH COVER, 
artistically designed. 
Price 1/6. 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


SPHERE OrFice, Great NEW STREET, E.C. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 

Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Steele. 
The Swim that Failed.—If Mr. Holbein had followed his own 
inclinations from the beginning he would probably have achieved a 


practical as well as a moral victory in his attempt to swim the 
It was acting mainly on the advice of his naval friends 


Channel. 


THE GRAND STAND AT YORK RACES 
The scene just before the start for the Great Ebor Handicap 


that he determined on the route between Cape Grisnez and Dover 
instead of following the course taken by Captain Webb twenty-seven 
years ago. As it turned out the set of the tide added enormously to 
his difficulties‘and drew him so much out of his course that he really 
covered four miles more than Captain Webb did and was consider- 
ably longer in the water. 


A Merry Life yet a Long One.—The Puritans have assured us 
that ‘fa short life and a merry one” ought to be the motto of the 
stage. Notwithstanding there are some ancient actors including Mr. 
Joseph Cave—whose career was dealt with in these pages the other 
week—and Mr. James Doel, who died suddenly at his residence in 


Plymouth on Friday morning at the age of ninety-eight. Doel was 
born in March, 1804, and had been acting since 1820. The grand 


old man of the stage, with the actor’s instinct, kept himself in 
the public eye and was in touch with many modern players. Sir 
Henry Irving always 
sent him a birthday 
present. Although 
he was never a par- 
ticularly good actor 
he was a_ distinct 
personality and had 
a very keen sense of 
humour. Think of 
his laying in a stock 
of cigars with an eye 
on a full century. 
For many years he 
had kept an inn in 
the west of England 
and retired from the 
tavern only three 
years ago. 


The St. James’s 
Success. — The St. 
James’s theatre will 
be filled for many a 
day to come with 
Mr. McCarthy’s 
pretty romance, /f 7 
Were King, the story 


Doyle 
MR. DOEL, THE VETERAN ACTOR 


Who died last Friday, aged ninety-eight 
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of which is told at considerable length elsewhere in this issue. The 
enthusiasm on Saturday night was almost boisterous, so mvch so, in 
fact, that it probably frightened Mr. McCarthy away, for he was not 
present to take his call. The triumph is mainly his, for only four 
of the thirty actors on the bill leave any impression on the audience. 
The triumph of the production is unquestionably Miss Suzanne 
Sheldon because she plays her part, that of the girl who 
masquerades as a boy, as if it were something affecting her 
very life. She possesses this quality in common with Miss 
Eva Moore and Miss Lena Ashwell, but she is never petulant. 
If Miss Julie Opp had a little of Miss Sheldon’s pathos she 
would really be a fine actress, for she has the rare gift of a 
presence. Mr. Alexander’s Villon is very characteristic and 
is certain to please his vast public. The success among the 
men lies, however, not with the manager but with Mr. Charles 
Fulton, who makes the figure of Louis XI. at once humorous, 
sardonic, kindly, and caustic. The scenery is a dream and 
the dresses, designed by Mr. Macquoid, are very lovely. The 
enthusiasm of the audience leapt higher from act to act and 
the end was a great triumph. The audience included Miss 
Cissie Loftus, who created the part in America. 


A Story of Tissot.—An interesting story is told of 
Jacques Tissot, the great French painter lately deceased. 
While in England he painted a beautiful religious picture, and 
meeting a countrywoman asked her opinion of his work. 
“Its a chef d’euvre,” she replied, giving a remarkably just 
and detailed appreciation of the various merits of the painting. 
‘ Are you satisfied ?” asked a friend. Tissot answered in the 


negative. He entirely repainted his picture, working night 
and day. When finished he sent again for his fair critic, who 


pronounced it “admirable,” and remained silently admiring it with 
smiling criticism. ‘ Are you satisfied ?” asked his friend again when 
the lady had departed. “ No,” answered the artist, ard set to work for: 


THE KING AS A HIGHLANDER 


His Majesty spent Saturday last stag-hunting in the Highlands 


the third time. When the Parisienne saw the new painting she 
gazed at it for some moments with evident emotion, and then without 
a word sank softly to her knees and began to pray. “Are you 
satisfied now?” whispered the friend. And Tissot said, “ Yes.” 
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The Great Horse Show at Dublin. 


MR. HUGH MURRAY’S FIRST PRIZE MARE, ‘FANCY FAIR,” AND FOAL 


A GROUP OF SPECTATORS THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT AT THE SHOW WATCHING THE JUMPING 
[Photos by Lafayette] 
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Some of the Prizewinners and Spectators. 


WATCHING THE PARADE IN THE RING 


Besiktas ye Sombie StS | 


MARES WITH THEIR FOALS WAITING FOR THE JUDGE’S VERDICT 


IMR. C. READ’S HUNTER, WINNER OF A FIRST PRIZE COLONEL LOWE'S FIRST PRIZE CHESTNUT 
{Photos by Lafayette] 
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EGU IU bie sea 


MR. MONTAGUE HOLBEIN’S GREAT ATTEMPT 
To Swim the Channel. 


OILING HIM BEFORE THE START 


FIXING THE SWIMMER’S MASK MR. HOLBEIN RETURNING TO THE TUG 


HOW MR. HOLBEIN FIRST CAUGHT SIGHT OF THE DOVER CLIFFS TALKING TO THE SWIMMER THROUGH THE MEGAPHONE 
[Photographs by Broad, Dover] 
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‘She was disappointed in love” 
“Ah | jilted?” 
“No ; she married him” 
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THE DIARY OF A SOCIETY BUTTERFLY 


Ill. 

am quite aware that I am often called a 
“cat,” but never did I realise how much I 
had in common with the feline race until I had 
thoroughly “done” the naval review and under- 
stood how abominably unpleasant it is, to me at 
least, to face water for any but purely ablution- 
ary purposes. Asa beverage itis uninteresting, 
to say the least of it; but to realise its full 
horrors one needs to mix the brands as it were, 
and first be splashed by sea-water and then 
soaked in rain. Adam, true to his earth-born 
instincts, stuck with commendable firmness to 
his garden in the Southsea Eden. His experi- 
ence of naval demonstration is confined to the 
never-to-be-forgotten episode in the 
early hours of our honeymoon, 
when, rashly yielding to the popular 
but purblind passion for converting 
united souls into cooked tourists, he 
lay, an unromantic heap, upon the 
floor of our cabin for fourteen 
mortal hours of a belated passage 
between the Scylla of Southampton 
and the Charybdis of St. Malo. By 
the time we got into harbour he had 
thoroughly realised the truth of 
King David’s description (which 
was evidently the result of a Channel 
passage) when he wrote, “I am 
poured out like water and all my 

bones are out of joint.” 

I feel like a circus-rider as I 
stand waiting for the rise of a wave 
to make a spring for the foot of the 
gangway, where two sailors stand 
to catch me, but aided by my new 
friend, who upholds me with quite 
commendable firmness and anxiety, 
I accomplish the step from the 
ludicrous (little steam launch) to the 
sublime (battleship), and am_pre- 
sently received by a stout Apollo in 
blue and gold and medals with the 
inevitable telescope under his arm, 
who is the commodore of H.M.S. 
Crasher and the possessor of a most 
attractive pair of twinkling blue 
eyes which twinkle more than ever 
as he smiles and leads me down- 
stairs (I should say “ below”’) to the 
saloon, where a number of officers 
and ladies are standing round a 
long table on which flowers, fruit, 
and sandwiches are laid out in 
tempting array. The smart officer 
of the angled elbow soon heaves 'in 
sight and draws alongside (nautical 
terms for interfering in a /éZe-d- 
zéte) and tempts my virtue with an apple. 
But [ have not yet arrived at the fruit 
stage, and the commodore’s food offerings 
and conversation being more sustaining for 
the moment than what the lieutenant seems 
to have at his command, I decline to 
be tempted from his side. By the end of 
lunch I feel like a veritable Calypso, with 
Commodore Ulysses in tow and the rest 
nowhere, 

However, the commodore is_ presently 
called away, and the lieutenant having 
apparently vanished in high dudgeon with his 
apple I fall back on a dear fair-haired, smooth- 
faced boy and a gentleman in a tall hat and 
a frock coat, who looks like an undertaker. 


Coburg-Gotha. 


The fair-haired boy turns out to be a full- 
fledged commander (navy men do look so 
ridiculously your g!), which is slightly dis- 
concerting when one has been treating him 
with patronising affection, and the undertaker 
materialises into a Minister, or something of 
that nebulous kind of official, and indulges in 
a dissertation on deck about the Japanese 
battleships lying over the way and “our 
admirable policy ” over the alliance. 

But that kind of alliance does not interest 
me greatly, and I feel distinctly bored until the 
lieutenant, having digested his apple and his 
indignation, reappears once more full of 
amicable intention. It appears he knows 


KING EDWARD'S GRANDNEPHEW, PRINCE CAROL 


OF ROUMANIA 


Prince Carol is the son of Prince Ferdinand of Roumania, who 
married Princess Marie, eldest daughter of the late Duke of Saxe- 


entered the army 


Adam (it seems to me everybody shares that 
gracious state more or less with me); he also 
knows the ministerial undertaker and shares 
his view as regards alliances, but he leaps 
from the general to the particular by suggest- 
ing he should take me on board the 7@fioca- 
sago (that is the nearest I can get to the 
name of one of the Japanese ships) and show 
me the wonders thereof. However, the pro- 
spect of an extra and unnecessary cruise in the 
cockle boat and the possibilities of a prolonged 
téte-a-téte with an admiral who had already 
got to the point of unmistakably pressing my 
hand as he helped me on to the upper deck, 
seems one that might lead to difficulties, 
so I decline to abandon H.M.S. Crasher. 
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He was born on October 15, 1893, but has already 


By Lady Lilith.. 


The lieutenant is hurt at being foiled again, . 
but we compromise matters by allowing him. 
to show me the ship in all its nooks and’ 
corners and by listening to his confidences 
on many subjects all connected with himself. 
It is, by the bye, one of the strangest facts 
about the male sex that the surest sign of their~ 
falling in love is their insatiable desire to im- 
part information about themselves and their 
“ dreadful pasts.” We have by no means ex- 
hausted this thrilling topic when my expres- 
sions of sympathy are disturbed by the 
announcement of dinner. The commodore is. 
a charming host, but he, too, gets to the point 
of hinting at his dreadful past before dessert ;. 
and as his attitude becomes more 
confidential, while hints of con- 
quests on the China station are mur- 
mured into my ear, the lieutenant 
distractedly salts his coffee and lights - 
his cigarette at the gilded end. We 
are all so occupied that we barely 
notice the thunder that booms out 
suddenly overhead, followed by a 
deluge of rain. 

The sound dismays me, for I 
want above all to see the illumina- 
tions, but the commodore comes to: 
the rescue by saying he will take me 
up to his conning tower on the 
upper deck and, further, place his 
rooms (I mean his private cabin and 
saloon) at my disposal if the 
weather is too bad for me to go on 
shore later; but on the whole I 
think it better to grasp the lieu- 
tenant’s offer to share the launch. 
which is to take him ashore. 

A wet scarecrow in a clinging 
aquascutum precipitates himself up 
the hotel steps, and to my great relief 
as well as to my general amusement 
I behold my long-lost lord, Adam. 
His expression of surprised dismay 
reveals to me in a flash that he had 
hoped to reach the haven of the- 
hotel before I got back. “ Hullo,. 
Lilith ! How do, Monckton ?” he 
gasps, shaking himself like a terrier. 
“What a damnable night. Been 
waiting hours for a cab.” 

“What a pity we did not think 
of calling at Lady Carysbrooke’s.. 
to pick you up, but I thought you. 
would have been in hours ago,” I 
remark with a sympathetic purr ; 
then as the door opens I turn to the 
lieutenant and thank him effusively 
for my delightful day. 

“What was that silly ass, Monckton, 
saying to you when I came up?” inquires- 
Adam grumpily as we go upstairs to our 
rooms. 

“Only explaining the policy of the- 
‘open door’ and the advantages of a more 
extend<d intercourse,” I reply with the utmost 
simplicity. 

“ What a juggins !” exclaims Adam with 
a hearty chuckle. “I should have employed 
my time better if I were talking to a pretty 
woman at 1.30 a.m.” 

“JT don’t doubt it,” I reply in honeyed tones ; 
“but why use the conditional tense instead of: 
the imperfect ?” 
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The New Newgate.—Rumour has de- 
stroyed Newgate Prison again and again for 
many years past, and only the other day 
currency was given te the statement that at 
last housebreakers were at work upon the 
building. It seems, however, that the end is not yet. Its tragic 
story has been written again and again by Harrison Ainsworth, by 
Major Arthur Griffiths, and by others. Meanwhile I give an 


THE NEW NEWGATE AT BRIXTON 


The execution shed can be seen on the right 


illustration of the new Newgate at Brixton, from which it will be 
seen that we have at last reached one further stage in the history 
of the great prison of London; that is to’say, that there will be 
no further executions within its gloomy walls. The execution shed 
at Brixton has a less repellent exterior. 


The Typewriter in Uganda.—Truly the march of civilisation and 
of invention affords strange contrasts to-day. The following quaint 
photograph is sent me of a secretary of Sir Harry Johnston, his 
Majesty’s Commissioner in Uganda, surrounded by natives and at 
work on a Remington typewriter. The following is taken from one 
of Sir Harry Johnston’s reports :— 


“In the thirst of the people for education,’’ he says, ‘‘it is surprising what a number 
of men, boys, and even women have been taught to read and write in the mission 
schools. Several of the chiefs use typewriters ; in fact, nearly all the official documents 
that pass between the regents and myself in the Lugandi and Swahili languages are 
neatly typewritten by a chief or native secretary. The chief of Toro, on the borders of 
the Congo Free State, possesses a typewriter also."’ 


The Shah and his Purchases.—A week is a short time to spend 
in a strange city and see all its sights, but the Shah certainly made 
the most of his short stay in London, visiting the Empire, Woolwich 
Arsenal, the Hippodrome, Cowes, and Windsor. What spare time 
he had seems to have been occupied in buying a variety of articles to 
take back with him, from motors to mowing machines. Among his 
purchases were several watches selected by his Majesty from a 
collection submitted by J. W. Benson, Ltd., the well-known jewellers 
and watchmakers of Ludgate Hill and Bond Street. 


SIk H. JOHNSTON’S SECRETARY WITH A REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 
IN UGANDA 
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The Fallibility of Science.—A few finan- 
ciers the other day foregathered at a favourite 
resort in the City, and the conversation turned 
upon cable shares and wireless telegraphy. 
One confirmed cable worshipper quoted Lor.t 
Kelvin’s opinion that the companies had no need to be alarmed at 
the progress of Marconi. ‘ Oh,” exclaimed another, “Lord Kelvin 
be hanged! It is not the first time he has made a mistake. Why, 
I remember years ago when he was plain Billy 
Thomson he was out in the country for a ride with 
his brother. You know he was always like the old 
fish hag that O’Connell tackled. He slept on a 
parallelogram, shaved with a spheroid, watched the 
process in an ellipse and generally took his mathe- 
matics to bed with him. Anyhow he never passed 
anything without making a calculation about it. 
This time it was a ladder standing against a wall 
at an angle which according to all known laws 
ought to be impossible, especially as it stood on 
smooth concrete at the bottom. He calle] his 
brother’s attention. They both got down, took 
measurements, made endless calculations, and con- 
sidered various theories to account for the absence 
of slip. At last they fixed on some far-fetched 
explanation just as the farmer hove in sight. Then 
they casually called his attention to the strange 
circumstance. ‘Oh ay,’ says the old man, ‘the 
ladder? Yes, I put it there for my hens, and it’s 
pretty tight with the holdfast at the top !’” 


Another Story from Sheffield.—‘‘ No doubt,” 
writes a correspondent, “ Sheffield manners have 
softened since the strenuous days of the struggle to 
grow rich, and the Cutlers’ Feast no longer revives 
the amenities of the past. But it is not so many 
years since one of these functions was enlivened by 
a scene which did not find its way into the newspapers next day. A 
leading manufacturer, whose name upon the trenchant blade of 
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Studio 


YACHTING WEEK AT BURNHAM-ON-CROUCH 


The race for 18-footers. No. 9 is ‘‘Theorette” and No. 3 “Inyati” 
domestic life is a guarantee of excellence, has a vivid recollection of 
the occasion, and may sometimes be induced to give a particularly 
graphic description of the incident. 


‘Woman, be Silent !”—‘“‘ The principal actor was a wealthy 
magnate, who at the time held high rank in the volunteers, 
and who came to the feast in uniform girt with a sword 
which was a splendid specimen of the steel of Sheffield. As 
the evening progressed hearts were mellowed, tongues were 
loosed, and the captains of industry were thoroughly enjoying 
themselves, when suddenly there was a great commotion. A 
tall figure in militant scarlet was seen standing erect and 
brandishing the weapon that ought to be sheathed at the 
festive board, while portly members of the corporation were 
flying in all directions, tumbling over one another in their 
efforts to escape. Later on when ‘the colonel’ had calmed 
down, there was a different scene in the smoking-room. A 
stately dame invaded the sanctum, and upbraided him for his 
lapse from decorum. The men were horrified at such a 
breach of precedent they positively gasped. At length one 
burly Sheffielder rudely shouted, ‘Woman, be silent! Let 
the man be and leave the room!’ Needless to say the 
lady fled.’’ 


GE PALE ER, 


“If I Were King” at 


Ape production of a new play at the St. 
James’s Theatre is always an important 

event in the dramatic life of London. /f 7 
Were King, by Justin Huntly McCarthy, is the 
latest event of the kind, and almost simultane- 
ously Mr. William Heinemann has published a 
novel by Mr. McCarthy bearing the same 
name. Both treat of the life of Francois Villon. 
The scene opens in a tavern in a 
squalid part of Paris; there are assembled 
some of the worst cut-throats of the city. 
They are drinking wine, and one of them, 
Huguette du Hamel, is singing one of Villon’s 
songs. At this stage two strangers enter and 
take a quiet corner. These strangers, well 
concealed by their cloaks, are King Louis 
XI. of France and his tool, Tristan l’Her- 
mite. They order wine and drink together, 
and we learn from their conversation that 
they are watching for the arrival of the Grand 
Constable, Thibaut d’Aussigny, who has made 
an assignation in this tavern to plot for the 
surrender of Paris to the Burgundians who 
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the St. James’s Theatre—and as a Novel. 


songs. The Minister also recognises her as 
the Lady Katherine de Vaucelles. The 
Lady Katherine asks him if he has written 
the verses that she holds out towards him. 
He admits them, and again declares his love 
and devotion. Katherine tells him that she 
is one of the Queen’s ladies, that Thibaut 
d@Aussigny, the Grand Constable, wants to 
marry her by force. “Kill him,” she says, 
“kill Thibaut d’Aussigny.” After some 
hesitation Villon consents. 

The crowd now returns to the inn, and a 
little later Thibaut d’Aussigny enters. He 
holds some conversation with the man who is 
to assist him in betraying Paris. Villon comes 
in his way and startsa quarrel. Villon actually 
wounds his opponent at the moment that the 
guards arrive upon the scene. They are 
about to hang Villon when the disguised King 
interferes. 

The next scene presents us with the King 
in his rose garden. He is telling his Minister, 
Tristan, that he has had the ragged and be- 


tells him that he is to be Grand Constable for 
a week—to do what he will for a week. At 
the end ofthat time he will be hanged—seven 
days of power, seven days of splendour, and 
then death. Villon begs for pity ; the King is 
relentless, but adds one further chance of life 
for him. If within the week he can win the 
hand of the Lady Katherine he may escape 
the ga.lows and carry his lady-love where he 
pleases. A minute later and a herald from 
the Duke of Burgundy is announced. The 
King permits Villon to answer. His reply is a 
forcible defiance of Burgundy and a declara- 
tion that the Burgundians must be driven 
from the land. 

The week of life allotted to him is well 
spent with this aim. On the last day of life 
at his disposal he has organised a final 
strategy by which he believes the Burgun- 
dians will be utterly defeated. Meanwhile he 
has not neglected to make love to the Lady 
Katherine ; he is succeeding when at last he 
declares his real character—that he is not 


FRANCOIS VILLON AND HIS SWEETHEART, KATHERINE, PARDONED 


are without the walls. As the King and 
his Minister await the Grand Constable’s 
arrival yet another vagabond joins the crowd 
—Francois Villon, poet, and drinker. Villon 
has no money and the disguised King volun- 
teers a piece of silver. Villon drinks and 
talks ; he tells of an adventure in which he 
has seen a beautiful woman enter a church and 
that he had sent her some verses. Then the 
conversation turns on the Burgundians camped 
in the fields around Paris, and Villon declaims 
very severely against the action of the King, 
‘whom he ca'ls “Louis Do-Nothing, Louis 
Dare-Nothing.” “If I were king,” he says, 
“‘things would: be different,” and he sings a 
‘song ending with the refrain :-— 
If Villon were the King of France. 

The crowd disperses, leaving the tavern 
empty—all but Villon, who sits half asleep 
¢n the chimney corner, and the King and 
his Minister, who are playing cards in another 
part of the room. Upon this quiet scene 
enters a woman whom Villon recognises as 
the beautiful girl to whom he had sent his 


grimed poet shaved and dressed in splendid 
apparel ; that everyone is to tell him that he 
is the Count of Montcorbier, the new Grand 
Constable of France. A moment later and 
Katherine appears. The King tells her that 
the would-be assassin of Thibaut is to be 
hanged ; she begs for mercy for Villon. The 
King says that she must ask the new 
Constable just arrived in Paris. We are 
introduced again to Villon, so changed that 
his dearest friends would not know him. 
Villon plays his part right royally. Lady 
Katherine does not recognise her cham- 
pion of the previous evening and thinks he is 
really the Count of Montcorbier. She kneels 
and begs mercy for Frangois Villon. “ Do 
you by any chance love this Villon ?” he savs. 
“Ladies do not love tavern bravos, but I 
pity him,” she replies. The disguised Villon 
begins to woo ; she tells him that the one need 
of the hour is to save France. When she 
leaves the King enters and a terrible dis- 
illusion follows. Louis makes no secret of the 
fact that he is merely playing with Villon, and 
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BY KING LOUIS XI. 


Count of Montcorbier but plain Francois 
Villon. Sheturnsfrom him. “ Pitiful traitor, 
why did you live this lie?” she asks. ‘‘I am 
afraid you will hang to-morrow, Master Villon,” 
says the King sardonically in an aside. 

Then comes the final sortie from Paris ; the 
Burgundians are defeated. Villon returns in 
triumph to Paris, but it is to the foot of a 
gallows. The King demands that the compact 
shall be carried out; the crowd shout for 
pardon for the man who had saved Paris. 
The King declares that if any man be pre- 
pared to offer his life in forfeit and will take 
the place of Villon on the scaffold it may be 
done. Everyone draws back. Then at last 
the Lady Katherine approaches. She declares 
that she will give her life for Villon. Finally 


the King relents, and says :— 

That man shall have his life; this woman her lover. I 
have tried a man’s heart and found it pure gold; a 
woman's soul and found it allangel. True man and true 
woman; to each other's arms! 

Thus the curtain falls on a delightful fairy 
tale with a strong melodramatic note that 


should make for success as play and story.—S. 
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Pushball.—The game of pushba!l has been 
played in America for some years, but English- 
men in general have not had an opportunity 
of seeing for themselves what it is like till the 
match betweer England and America at Leeds 


the other day. Roughly speaking, the name describes the conditions 
of play. The ball is a huge affair almost as big as a_ balloon. 
Instead of being kicked it is pushed or carried by several players at 
a time, and the side which succeeds in pushing it most often through 


the opponents’ goal wins. 


THE NEW GAME OF PUSHBALL 


A pushball match was played lately at Leeds between an American and an English 


team, and won by the former by 11 points to 4 


A Motor Tragedy.—The Mr. Fair who was killed with his wife 
at St. Aquilin while driving his motor from Trouville to Paris is 
described in the telegrams as a brother-in-law of “Mrs.” W. K. 
Vanderbilt. This should, no doubt, read “ Mr.” W. K. Vanderbilt, 


for his wife was a Fair. Senator J. G. Fair, Mackay’s partner 
in the Bonanza silver mines, Nevada, died at San Francisco in 
1894, leaving about 20,000,000 dollars. He left two daughters, 
Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs and Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, and one 
son, Charles Fair. His will was designed to keep his son, with 
whom he had quarrelled, from handling any of the principal he 
left behind, and after prolonged litigation the will was set aside 
in Igor and Mr. Charles Fair received a third of the huge 
fortune. He is thus the brother-in-law of Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt 
and of the young Duchess of Marlborough, and he it is, no 
doubt, who met his death in the motor-car disaster. 

The Owner of Arran.—The visit of the King to the island 
of Arran recalls the extraordinary luck of the present Duke of 
Hamilton and the misfortune of the owner of Arran in not being 
born a boy. The present duke succeeded to the title in the 
most roundabout way. He is descended from the 4th duke, and 
his line branched off in 1742 when Lord Anne Hamilton (who 
had been named after Queen Anne) married. The senior 
branch of the Hamiltons from the 5th to the r2th dukes, after 
reigning 173 years, became extinct in the male line, leaving 
plain Mr. Alfred Douglas Hamilton the dukedom. The late 
duke, whose mother was a Princess of Baden, and whose 
sister became Princess of Monaco, left an only daughter who is 
now eighteen. She owns almost the whole of Arran, which is 
one of the most beautiful spots in the United Kingdom and 
has not become vulgarised by holiday-makers. 


Windsor State Apartments. — The state apartments at 
Windsor Castle are now open to the public between the hours 
of eleven and five on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays. 
Why these particular days have teen hit on it is hard to say, 
and no one seems to know. They will remain‘open within 
these limits till the end of September, when the closing hour 
will be fixed at four o’clock. Generally speaking they will be 
open on these conditions during the absence of the Court from 
the Castle. Admission is obtained by a ticket, to be procured at 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office, which is just at the top of the 
lower ward of the Castle, 


THE TATLER 


Tickets of Admission.—An important 


THE GAME OF PUSHBALL. difference between the theatre box office and 


the Windsor pigeon-hole lies in the fact that 
at the latter no charge is made for the tickets. 
Visitors, however, are invited to buy a guide 
to the state apartments, price one penny, which is really useful 
and is a wonderful pennyworth. Soon a large sixpenny edition 
is to be issued which will be very full in detail and will be 
illustrated. The tickets themselves contain a good deal of misleading 
information because they are the remnant of those used in 
Queen Victoria’s day, imperfectly corrected up to date in violet 
ink. As part of the ticket is in black ink, the rest in red, and 
the number in blue pencil, the ticket in some respects suggests 
a coronation decoration. However, new ones are being printed, 
but they will not be issued till the old ones are used up. 


Winchester v. Rugby and Eton.—A correspondent who 
must certainly be a Wykehamist sends me the following story 
to illustrate the comparative degrees of politeness at our public 
schools. A lady staying at Oxford for “Commem ” arrived late 
at a college concert, and failing to obtain a seat besought the 
aid of the stewards, one of whom had been educated at Eton, 
one at Winchester, and one at Rugby. The Etonian made a 
thousand apologies, was immensely distressed by the contre- 
temps, had never dreamt that the room would be so full, was 
sure that if only the lady would wait a minute a vacant place 
would be found, and so on. The Wykehamist said never a 
word but went out and got a chair, and the Rugbeian sat down 
on the chair when the Wykehamist brought it. A Rugbeian 
telling this story can reverse the order. 


Furious Driving.—The following is from a French comic 
paper. Owner of motor cycle admiringly to his friend: “ Yes, 
this little tricycle and I came from Dieppe in three hours.” 
Friend : “ That is as fast as the train.” ‘“ Quite right,” was the 
motor man’s answer, ‘‘ we were both in it.” 


The Humours of Sport.—Automobilism has lately afforded 
the joke-maker a fine field for his wit in the comic papers, 
and the S¢vand, in an article entitled ‘‘ The Humours of Sport” 
by James Walter Smith, takes the opportunity of presenting 
its readers this month with some specimens, verbal and pictorial, 
of pleasantries at the expense of the automobilist which have 
appeared recently in the illustrated papers. The article is copiously 
dotted with illustrations reproduced from Punch, Puck, Judge, and 
Life, and is in every way most readable and worthy of the Strand. 


Cribb 
SAILORS GOING THROUGH THEIR GYMNASTIC EXERCISES ON BOARD 
H.M.S. ‘* VULCAN" 
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Mars and Venus.—Major-General H. L. 
Smith-Dorrien, D.S.O., is one of the general 
officers whose excellent work in South 
Africa was recognised by special promotion. 
He was in command of the rgth infantry 
brigade, and whenever his troops were in action distinguished 
himself by his dashing and able work. He was a brevet-colonel 
and a local major-general when he earned Lord Roberts’s praise 
in despatches. His special promotion came a few days after his 
appointment as adjutant-general in India. He was born in 1858 
and has a fine record of active service, beginning with the Zulu War 
of 1879 and including the Egyptian War of 1882, the Soudan Cam- 
paign of 1885, the Soudan Frontier Field Force, which gave him the 
D.S.O., and the Nile Expedition of 1898. He has been repeatedly 
mentioned in despatches. Over and above his war work he has had 
several years’ admirable staff service in India. 


Newman 


MAJOR-GENERAL H. L. SMITH-DORRIEN 


Whose marriage with Miss Olive Schneider takes place to-day 


The Headquarters of Cricket.—The Marylebone Cricket Club 
may not be the most exclusive club in England from a purely social 
point of view, but admittance to membership certainly requires a 
longer period of waiting than that of any other club in England. 
First-rate cricketers who are duly propos.d and seconded can get 
elected almost immediately, but the non-playing members have to 
wait for a period of thirty years from the time of their proposal till 
they are balloted for. It is quite usual for cricketers who wish their 
sons to follow in their steps to enter their names at Lord’s for mem- 
bership at the same time as the intimation of their birth is sent to 
the Zzes. Bishop Welldon, as became the head master of a school 
of cricketers, was desirous of becoming a member of the famous club, 
but although his name was put down as far back as 1885 his election 
took place only the other day. 


A MILITARY 
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A Formidable Document.—A visit to 
New York is not quite so easy as it was 
formerly. Until a few months ago your 
sole trouble was the wrestle with the customs 
officials on the quay at New York, or it 
might be finding a conveyance that would take your baggage to 
its destination when the customs had done with it. Now everybody, 
however well dressed, is required to fill up a form and answer a 
number of questions. You have tosay whether you are deformed or 
crippled, your condition of health, mental and physical, whether you 
are going to join a relative, whether you have more than thirty 
dollars in the world, and other delightful questions. I give here a 
facsimile of the form that has to be filled up by every passenger. 


WEDDING. 


Horses that Pay Rates and Support Charities.—The ratepayers 
of Doncaster are often hard-ridden, for the famous racecourse belongs 
to the town, and the profits thereof come in very useful on quarter 
days. Horses, as a rule, help to swell the domestic budget, but it is 
the contrary in Doncaster, and in a lesser degree in one or two other 
places, of which I believe Pontefract is one. The racehorse has also 
done great things for the local charities as the Leger winner is gene- 
rally owned by the wealthier patrons of the turf, and it is a recog- 
nised thing that they should celebrate their good fortune by giving 
largesse in this way. More than once the whole of the Leger stakes 
has been so devoted, an example which was worthily followed by one 
or two generous owners during the war, who handed over to patriotic 
funds the whole of the stakes which their horses won. 


A Prince as Umpire.—Filey, which is near the scene of the 
recent deplorable drowning disaster, is perhaps the most fashionable 
resort on the north-east coast. Railway control has saved it from 
the trippers’ invasion which floods Scarborough some eight miles to 
the north and Bridlington, perhaps, as far away on the south. In 
Filey it is, therefore, possible to be quiet and, indeed, do pretty much 
as one likes. Amongst others Lord and Lady Verulam are regular 
summer visitors and bring their children, who play hockey on a quiet 
stretch of the fine sands. Lady Hermione Grimston particularly is 
a great hand at this game, and I once surreptitiously watched a 
hockey match at Filey in which the whole of both teams were sons 
and daughters of the ‘“‘ Upper House” with a European prince for an 
umpire. 


Filey’s Clerical Tramp.—Lord and Lady Wharncliffe are also 
very fond of this resort, and Lord Wharncliffe, who was Commander 
Stuart-Wortley before he, succeeded, likes few things better than to 
take his handsome wife and their little son, Lord Paulton, out for a 
sailin the bay. Close to Filey, at Hunmanby Hall, the home of the 
Mitfords, and once of the great Osbaldistone of sporting memory, 
are Lord and Lady William Cecil, who with the Amhersts of Hackney 
to help them are delighted to dispense hospitality to their sojourning 
friends. In Filey itself everyone is taken under the wing of the 
Rev. A. N. Cooper, whose walks to Rome and other places have 
won for him the sobriquet of ‘* The Walking Parson.” Mr. Cooper 
is a most entertaining conversationalist and a strikingly original 
preacher. His witty tongue is at a premium on wet days. 


Many Happy Returns to—September 3: Queen of the Hel- 
lenes; Lord Borthwick, 1867; Lord Lindsey, 1861. September 4: 
Lord Dalhousie, 1878 ; Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 1829; Sir Charles 
Ditke, 1843. September 5: Duchess of Leeds; Lord de Blaquiere, 
1855 ; Lord Ernest Hamilton, 1858. September 6: Sir Archibald 
Hunter, 1856 ; Lord Boston, 1860; Lord Haldon, 1846. Septem- 
ber 7: Princess Elisabeth of Anhalt ; Duchess of Portland, Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 1837, Pietro Mascagni, 1863. 
September 8: Lord Sinclair, 1831; Lord Iugestre, 1882; Lord 
Herbert, 1880; P. Antonin Dvorak, 1841. September 9: 
Grand Duke of Baden, 1826; Duke of Buccleuch, 1831; Lord 
Lascelles, 1882; Sir Horatio Walpole, 1843. 


NOTE.—American Citizens | only required to 
answer Questions 
Tastagers'’ "In transit” to Canada) ‘Nos. 2 to 12. 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE. 


LONDON-NEW YORK. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED BY PASSENGERS BEFORE BOOKING 


1c United States that the followine questions have not been correctly answered, the Passenger will be immediately returned. 
called for by the Commissioner of Immigration at the Port of Arrival in the United States. (A false oath will subject the Passenger to fine or imprisonment.) 


Name of Stowner for which booked 


Contract Ticket No... 


Date of sasing trom 


| 
| 
s= 
| 
| 


‘Unnad Sse 


NOTICE, ~2 i fosnd upon the arrival of the Passenger in 
The alien Passenger will be required to wear to theltruth of the following answers, if it be 
piapeoceent geal plait Ol banntte ne ay 
3 ‘ | s | 6 1 . ry rT) 
sea | Met] cating | atte is 7p nyt anti | Pal vas 
Yo | ten acts | dong [iafwme] = Ces hte 


Thereby cortity shat U hace made true narerrs ba the quevtume huh erre tel se 
suderatool by me, ane ehhh auwers hive been reviled wlece 


(Sign here) 


A FORM WHICH HAS TO BE FILLED UP BY EVERY STRANGER LANDING 
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THE MOTOR WORLD WEEK BY WEEK. 


Impressions Abroad. — Those who 
:approve of the proposal to abolish the 
speed limit, and to countervail this make 
numbers or names obligatory, would do 
-well to spend a little time in the 
fashionable watering-places of the 
northern French coast. In France, of 
course, this is the state of things which 
to all intents and purposes exists, 
ethough theoretically a limit is in force. 
In Trouville, Houlgate, Cabourg, and the 
-other summer resorts automobilism has 
-admittedly this year been the great 
sport, and it has brought an immense 
deal of money into the places. Yet the 
automobile is cordially hated by everyone 
who does not drive one, even by those 
who most benefit. There is great reason 
for this. Accidents, more or less serious, 
but always alarming, have been occurring 
several times a week, ‘They have not in 
every case been the fault of the drivers, 
but the rate at which the cars are run 
along what is practically a continuous 
line of villa residences is altogether 
unreasonable and often utterly reckless. 
An Englishman motoring with his wife 
was recently run into from behind by the 
winner of the Paris-Vienna race, a gentle- 
man whose well-deserved reputation for 
skill leaves only his prudence open to 
blame, with the result that both occupants 
were thrown out of the car and the lady 
severely injured. Several bicyclists and 
pedestrians have been knocked down. 
The common view of residents is that 
while there is no objection to any speed 
that automobilists care to put on in the 
open country, temerity and inconsiderate- 
ness should be stopped. But the police 
when appealed to say that they can do 
nothing in spite of the numbers back 
and front 3 in. high. 


The Speed Limit.—It is, of course, 
some consolation to be able to punish 


Other Misfortunes.—In the collision 
which occurred nar Rearsby in Leicester- 
shire it was not the ‘‘ coo” which got the 
worst of it. The master of the Quorn, 
Captain Burns-Hartopp, Mr. A. Burnaby, 
and the Rev. R. C. Dashwood were 
pitched out and injured, the first two the 
more seriously. Almost at the same time 
General Sir Evelyn Wood had a close 
shave. In company with Colonel Grier- 
son and Captain Wood, his A.D.C., he 
had been inspecting the Monmouth 
Royal Engineers Militia, under the 
command of Lord Raglan, and afterwards 
the party proceeded to Abergavenny. 
On attempting to back into the yard of 
the Angel Hotel the brake failed, and 
the car mounted the pavement and ran 
into a shop. Captain Wood, who had 
got out, hada narrow escape of being 
squeezed between the wall and the 
vehicle. Sir Thomas Lipton hada some- 
what serious side-slip during the week. 


Strikers Struck.—The cabmen at 
Hamburg have gone out on strike, but 
the Atlantic Line Company, not to be 
beaten, have hired a number of motor 
cars for the transport of passengers and 
baggage to and from the landing place. 
Cabbie is unwise to play into the hands 
of his worst enemy in this way. 


Road Improvement.—If the county 
surveyor of Nottingham, whose district 
bears evidence that he is an eminently 
practical man, be not over sanguine 
there will soon be a new departure in 
road formation which will be as epoch- 
making as the discoveries of Macadam. 
He claims to have found a fresh material 
for surfacing, by the use of which the 
roads could be planned with less curva- 
ture than at present and would remain 


MR. MARK MAYHEW, L.C.C. dry yet dustless. This is stated to be 
One of the vice-chairmen of the Automobile Club iron slag treatcd in a_ particular way. 


wrongdoers when a catastrophe has occurred, and marks of identifi- 
cation no doubt assist in this, but this is not all that is wanted. 
It ought to be possible to prevent the risk of mishap, and for this 
“ Common 


‘the French regulations are obviously 


insufficient. 


danger” is so indefinite a term as to be no safeguard 
in this case, and its applicability is uncertain till a 
-smash has taken place. In the light of continental 


experience it would seem that a fixed 


and very 


moderate limit should be retained everywhere except 
in the comparatively rare case of there being a 
perfectly open and deserted road. Numbers con- 
“stitute a grievance without being effective. The 
fact is that it is so difficult for the automobile driver 
to realise the pace he is travelling, and rapid motion 
is so intoxicating that he needs to be protected 


against himself. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fair.—The terrible accident at 
‘Pacy-sur-Eure in which the well-known American 
-and his wife were killed is not a case in point, for 
this was a straightaway road and they were 
endangering only themselves. The cause of the 
fatal swerve will probably remain a mystery, but 
pneumatic tyres have burst too frequently to allow 


‘the expert to believe that to be the reason. 


Whether, 


however, it were so, or whether Mr. Fair, seized 
with a fit of coughing, took his hands from the 
wheel, the disaster seems to show clearly that the 


so-called irreversible steering gear is 
effective. 


not quite 


ssa 


st a eh 


SIR EVELYN 
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Experiments in the employment of heavy 
oil to “‘ water” roads continue to be made in several countries such 
as France, Italy, and Russia. The results are promising, and the 
cost would be by no means prohibitive if duties were removed from 
oil used for the purpose. 


Archer, 


WOOD GOING ON HIS MOTOR TO SIR EDMUND ANTROBUS’S 
FETE AT AMESBURY 


DEH Ba pAes Ere. (No. 62, SEPTEMBER 3, 1902: 


A PICNIC ON BOARD THE “KILDONAN CASTLE.” 


[A Reminiscence in Kodak Snapshots by the Editor of “ The Tatler’) 


A DISTINGUISHED FELLOW PASSENGER Pet ! : THE PIPERS ENLIVEN THE VOYAGE 


Mr. Moberly Bell of the ‘‘ Times ” may be seen } é The boys from the Caledonian School enjoy Sir 
seated on the right reading a book | PONS ss Donald Currie’s hospitality 


THE CINEMATOGRAPH AT WORK 


The results are on view on the bioscope 
every evening at the Alhambra 


A DISTINGUISHED FELLOW PASSENGER 
Mr. H. W. Lucy (‘*Toby, M.P.’’) 


WAITING FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHER CHEERING KING EDWARD 


SIR THOMAS LIPTON PASSES ON THE “ERIN” SOME OF THE SMALLER CRAFT 


WALKING THE DECK 
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Long Surnames. — The resignation of 
Lieutenant J. D. Faskally of the Irish Guards 
has given a step to 2nd Lieutenant the Hon. 
J. F. Hepburn-Stuart-Forbes-Trefusis, who 
enjoys the distinction of being one of the 


most heavily-surnamed officers in the British 
hyphened surnames are common enough ; three in one are much rarer, 


while the holders of the quadruple combi- 
nation are very rare. The 2nd Life Guards 
officers include Lieutenant Sir. J. Home- 
Purves-Hume-Campbell, Bart., while those 
of the Scots Guards number amongst them 
Captain the Hon. C. S, Heathcote-Drummond- 
Willoughby, who is adjutant of the 2nd Bat- 
talion, Captain the Hon. C. Heathcote- 
Drummond - Willoughby being one of the 
officers of the Coldstream Guards. The navy 
is comparatively poorer in these hyphened 
names. There is a fair sprinkling of 
doubles ; but I believe there is not amongst 
the whole of our naval and marine officers a 
single example of the triple or quadruple 
compound. 


Historic Naval Names.—But if in the 
direction named there is no peculiar richness 
in the Royal Navy the senior service can, 
perhaps, lay claim to a greater historic con- 
tinuity than the army. Admiral Sir Charles 
Hotham, Command:r-in-Chief at Portsmouth, 
who has been so much in evidence of late, is 
the bearer of a fine old fighting name, and if 
there is no Rodney who is ready to break 
through tradition like the illustrious seaman 
who would bear no brother near the throne 
and won for the navy one of its most famous 
victories, there are at anyrate Nelsons, 
Cochranes, Keppels, and Hoods, as well as 
bearers of many other celebrated names to 
emulate the doings of their predecessors. 
There may be no direct descent in all cases, 


but most of our naval heroes of the past are still associated with the 


navy in their blood or legal representatives. 


Many Decorations. —Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry 
Earle, Bart., D.S.O., who has retired from the army, 
He has only just 
passed his forty-eighth year, but has got into his 
military life more active service than falls to the lot 
His service has been 
of the hard and rough sort, too, beginning with the 
Jowaki Campaign in 1877 and including varied work 
in Afghanistan, Egypt, Burma—where he gained his 
Of medais, clasps, and 
other decorations Sir Henry possesses nearly a score. 
He was wounded at Modder River and was twice 
Colonel Earle, who 
has been numbered with the unemployed officers on 
the active list, has been associated chiefly with the 
He was educated at Eton 
and Oxford, and is an honorary M.A. of Cambridge. 
His retirement will give him the opportunity of 
enjoying his favourite recreations of hunting and 


is a soldier with many decorations, 


of even the busy British officer. 


D.S.O.—and South Africa. 


invalided home during the war. 


Yorkshire Light Infantry. 


boating. 


Retiring Generals. --General Sir Robert Biddulph, 
who has retired on a pension of £1,000 yearly, is 
one of the lessening band of Crimean and Indian 
veterans of whom happily many are still left to us. 
Alma, Balaclava, Sebastopol, and Kertch stood to his 
credit before he won fresh laurels in India and China. 
as the officer 
commanding the Woolwich district Major-General 
Sir J. F. Maurice vacates the appointment and _ is 
succeeded by Colonel H. T. S. Yates, commanding 
General Maurice 
has seen much service in West Africa and Egypt, and 
Colonel 
Yates, who will command the district until the end 
of the year, when Woolwich will come into the 4th 
Army Corps, commanded the northern Shan column 


After his long and excellent work 


the Royal Artillery in the district. 


has been repeatedly mentioned in despatches. 


in the Burmese Expedition of 1886-7. 
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UNITED SERVICE GOSSIP. 


Army. Double- 


THIS GORDON WON'T TAKE IT! 


Sir George White, who opened the Gordon Highlanders 
Memorial Institute at Aberdeen the other week, was 
offered a sword of honour by the readers of the Aberdeen 
Journal, which was founded at the time of Culloden. 
He declined, however, and returned the roo guineas to 
the institute. This clever little cartoon which 
appeared in Bon Accord has reference to Colonel 
Mathias’s famous speech at Dargai, ‘‘ The Gordons will 
take it"’ 


THES TARE PR. 


The ‘Victory’ Disaster.—Standing a 
short distance from the Victory as she saluted 
the royal yacht when bearing the King to the 
jetty in Portsmouth Harbour to meet tle 
Shah I was a witness of all that was to be 


seen of the terrible accident which marred the ceremony, the prema- 
ture explosion of the charge in one of the old Trafalgar guns. 


The 
Victory is now a twenty-gun ship, the weapons 
which remain in her being relics designed to 
show the sort of ordnance with which our 
most famous naval victory was won. It was 
the second gun on the port side which did the 
mischief. This had been fired, and looking 
through the glasses I saw Cosham, the seaman 
who was killed, astride the weapon—the guns 
are not run in to be reloaded—apparently 
ramming home a charge. He was just over 
the muzzle. The explosion hurled him away 
and the only evidence of the catastrophe was 
a terrible colouring of the white paint below 
the port. Compared with the reports of 
neighbouring ships—the Varcissws, for in- 
stance, which was quite near to her—the 
Victory’s guns sounded particularly loud and 
vicious. The statement that this firing shakes 
the old fabric seriously is credible enough, 
and considering her great age steps should be 
taken to preserve her from unnecessary shocks. 


Memorials to Seamen.—In striking con- 
trast to the neglect and oversight of the past 
is the promptitude of naval officers to-day in 
putting on permanent record the achievements 
of their fallen comrades. Long before the 
grand work of the naval brigades of the 
Powerful and the Centurion in South Africa 
and China respectively has had time to be 
forgotten it has been perpetuated by memorials 
in Victoria Park, Portsmouth. Admiral Sir 
E. Seymour and Captain Jellicoe have in- 
terested themselves very greatly in the Cev- 


turion memorial, which has been erected close to the column put up 


to commemorate the doings of the gallant Egerton and the rest. 


SIGNING THE LOG ON BOARD. THE 
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By Adrian Ross. 


t would seem that yet another imaginative Frenchman has 
produced yet another graphic account of the overthrow of 
Perfidious Albion by the arms of France. The book is said to be 
by the son-in-law of the late Boulanger. Frenchmen would seem 
to have a peculiar joy in conquering us on paper. Not long ago 
their army landed (in print) at Brighton ; now, I believe, it lands at 
Deal. There is something pathetic in the changeless interest taken 
by the Gallic mind in the invasion of England. It is like the double 


pavilion in French comic opera :— 
Age cannot wither it, nor custom stale 
Its infinite—sameness. 


But half of our 

“invasion”? romances were meant to call attention to our 
own military defects, by making the French or German army 
victorious, or only defeated after great loss and suffering. These 
books were not intended to rouse us up to aggression but to point 
out holes in our defence. To be sure the late Captain Cairns wrote 
an interesting romance of a campaign called “ The Coming Waterloo,” 
but in this he made Great Britain allied with Germany, and accounted 
for the defeat of the gallant French by supposing that our army had 
profited, as it ought to, by the lessons of the Boer War and that our 
opponents had not. In fact, the book was intended to recommend a 
theory of tactics, and the French were taken as the corpus vile of 
the imaginary experiment because they were the most likely 
enemy. 


e have had similar works, sometimes. 


@ee less gifted writers have recounted, chiefly in the feuzl/etons 

of periodicals of more sale than credit, victories of the British 
Army of the future, including colonial and sometimes American 
contingents, over France, and also at times Russia, Germany, and 
the rest. But though the British self-glorification over imaginary 
victories is at times very painful to the intelligent patriot who knows 
that people “don’t do such things,” yet as a rule even the most 
blatant paper conqueror abstains from abuse of the hypothetically 
conquered foe. The Frenchman in his romance, like the Austrians 
in history, fight as well as they possibly can to be generally beaten. 
This is only sensible ; there is no credit in getting the better of an 
incapable or cowardly enemy. 


ut the author of the last French invasion romance, like the 
author of the last but one, only more so, commits the blunder, 
senseless as well as tactless, of abusing and despising and generally 
conspuing the Perfidious before proceeding to overthrow her in 
print. British officers, it seems, are brave but ignorant and fool- 
hardy ; British soldiers are cowardly plunderers. The Gallic cock 
has but to crow at them and they put their hands up. One really 
wonders why any Frenchman should trouble to conquer such fools 
and dastards at all, still less why he should claim any credit for 
so doing. There was a French commander, and not a bad one, 
who was preparing to annihilate an army, partly English and 
partly of other nationalities, and he expressed himself decidedly 
that the English were bad troops, and that Lord Vilainton was a 
bad general (and, indeed, he had made some mistakes), and that 
the battle would be over in the time one took to lunch. That 
battle lasted till dinner-time, and rather later, and the end of it 
was not altogether as expected by the great French commander, 
who happened to be of an Italian family, 


“he impulse to call one’s enemy names before one hits him is 
very old. Cats swear at each other and dogs bark and 
growl before engaging. Primitive man doubtless invented many 
epithets and materially enlarged his scanty vocabulary before he 
tooled with a flint axe or the antler of a cave deer. The hooligan, 
who is very near to the primitive savage, exhausts his stock of 


abuse on the youth of another gang ere he empties a cheap revolver 
into unoffending bystanders. But the French Nationalist who 
assails Albion in pamphlets and destroys her in romances is 
civilised. So while he obeys the primitive instinct of vituperation 
he overcomes.the even more primitive lust for fight, and John Buil 
continues to buy mild French butter and strong French plays to 
his pleasure and the profit of Frenchmen. 
He thought he saw invading hosts 
Of French and double Dutch; 
He looked again and saw it was 
A tale, or something such, 
“Tf this amuses them,” he said, 
“Tt doesn’t hurt me much,” 


He thought he saw a conqueror 
That struck his heart with awe; 

He looked again and saw it was 
Boulanger’s son-in-law. 

Said he, ‘‘ The black war charger’s neigh 
Sounds rather like hee-haw!” 


He thought he saw an army corps 
That landed and attacked ; 

He looked again and saw it was 
A long abusive tract. 

Said he, While they can come in print 
They’ll never come in fact.” 


The Personality of the Shah.—Our late guest, the Shah, 
quite impressed the state functionaries with whom he came into 
contact, though with impressions which are individually rather con- 
tradictory. The truth seems to be that in public he holds himself 
erect and makes a brave show, while in the privacy of his own 
apartments he is more or less an invalid, with an inclination to 
stoop and an appearance of age not usually associated with his 
actual years in the West. In the same way he feels it incumbent 
upon him to wear officially a wealth of jewels, though personally he 
is quite simple in his tastes and prefers loose comfort to uniformed 
magnificence. So in the matter of food he is most abstemious, and 
like every good Mussulman he isa strict teetotaller. But he travelled 
with an enormous quantity of luggage, and his European purchases 
ranged from motor cars to perambulators, from washing machines to 
cinematographs. Speaking several languages, the Shah is curiously 
anxious to learn what Europe says about him, and I hear he 
subscribes to several of the great news-cutting agencies. One such 
firm in Paris had a bill of some £480 against him for cuttings at the 
time of his last visit to Contréxéville, though I believe the Shah 
considered the amount rather excessive. 

Royal Discrimination.—When the present Shah’s predecessor, 
Nasr-ed-Din, visited the big provincial towns some years ago his 
highness showed quite esthetic discrimination in the selection of 
the ladies whose presentation was permitted. At one great manu- 
facturing centre this peculiarity caused not a little sensation. The 
‘* Shadow of God ” very affably received all the pretty girls, but he 
drew the line at those that were fassée,; and when the portly 
mayoress was presented he turned his royal back upon her without 
the slightest hesitation. Local municipal ‘society ” was, of course, 
shocked at such an incident, but the Woman in the Street found it a 
gratifying subject of gossip for at least a month. 

Paprika.—This is not the name of some bewitching damsel with 
huge dark eyes and a twanging guitar or mandoline, but is a 
remarkably hot kind of red pepper of which the Hungarians of all 
classes are very fond. It seems a far cry to Hungary, but this is 
the time when the world of fashion is abroad and there is a taste for 
going far afield as well as that which clings to Homburg, Dieppe, 
and Dinard. If you travel in Hungary beware of too much paprika. 
It is not only burning to the tongue but it tends to produce unsightly 
pimples on the face. The difficulty is to escape it, for at all the 
hotels it is liberally sprinkled on many of the regular dishes as a 
matter of course. The only way is to arrange beforehand with the 
help of a tip that a paprikaless portion shall be reserved for you. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


The Shah’s 
The Earl of 
was told off by the King to 
look after the Shah, has had 
much experience in state func- 


Guide— 
Kintore, who 


tions. He has been a lord-in- 
waiting since 1885 and proved 
a great success as governor 
and commander-in-chief from 
1889-95. On the occasion of 
the accession of the King he 
accompanied the Duke of Aber- 
corn on a special mission to 
announce the fact to several 
Lord 
Kintore is descended on one 
sde from William Keith, 6th 


Earl Marischal, whose great- 


capitals, notably Berlin. 


grandson, James Keith, was 
the famous marshal under 
Frederick the Great. Lady 
Kintore (who is a daughter of 
the 6th 
by his second wife) was only 
nine months old when her half- 
brother, the 7th Duke of Man- 
chester, married the Hanove- 
rian lady who is now Duchess 
of Devonshire. Lord Kintore 
has only one son; the elder, 
Lord Inverurie, died suddenly 
five years ago. 


Duke of Manchester 


The second, 

who took the name of Lord Falconer, is a 
lieutenant in the Scots Guards. Lord Kintore 
himself is one of the honorary colonels of 
the 3rd Gordon Highlanders and makes a 
striking figure in their uniform which he 
wears on great occasions. 


Gay Homburg.—Homburg gaiety is at 
its height, and tournament week has brought 
celebrated tennis players from every corner of 
Europe and America to help swell the throng. 
So far the matches have been marred by the 
weather, which has been unsettled and showery. 
The sudden scattering of smartly-dressed 
women surrounding the tennis courts every 
afternoon to watch the matches had been part 
of the programme so often on the two first days 
that on the third day of the tournament every 
woman appeared with an umbrella and a 
rainproof coat. Miss Toupie Lowther as 
usual is the chief attraction among the English 
section, and it is said that the gate money 
swells considerably on the afternoons when 
she is playing. 

A Full Season.—All the Homburg hotels 
are overcrowded and good rooms are difficult 
to find at the best villas, while the decided rise 
in the price of Homburg apartments this 


fe) 


Week by | Week. 


SHAH’S ENGLISH 


** GUIDE,” 


season is a matter of much discussion among 
old visitors. Everything is dearer, too, in the 
way of amusements, and the old kurtax that 
was formerly sixteen marks a person is this 
Season 


members at the golf club who formerly paid 


season advanced to twenty marks, 


five marks must now pay ten, and there are 
increased charges in a number of other 
The new croquet club is a great 
success and the old familiar game as now 


respects. 


scientifically played is a rival to the golf club, 
although not such a serious one as the Hom- 
burg golfers feared it might be. 


Emperor William.—The presence of the 
German Emperor and Empress and several 
of their children in Homburg is an excuse for 
hundreds of soldiers who tramp through the 
streets in noisy fashion, walking their peculiar 
goose-step tread that is a source of much 
amusement to the English military contingent. 
At the unveiling of the new bust of the 
Empress Frederick in the Kurhaus Park the 
show of splendid uniforms worn by the Em- 
peror’s own regiment added to an exceptionally 
brilliant scene. The day was fine and bright, 
but the heat of the sun as it beat down on the 
big crowd of spectators seated on a wooden 
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platform erected on a large 
space directly in front of the 
tall new granite pedestal sur- 
mounted by the marble bust 
of the late Empress Frederick 
was almost intolerable 
intensity. 


in its 


America in Scotland.—This 
year American visitors seem to 
be more plentiful in Scotland 
Edinburgh has 
always been a favourite resort 
of the Yankee, but during the 
past few weeks the native popu- 
lation has been fairly swamped. 
Princes Street is like a Fifth 
Avenue promenade. The result 
is no doubt very pleasant for the 
shopkeepers, who are reaping a 


than ever. 


harvest by the sale of souvenirs 
and the like. One is almost 
afraid, indeed, that the place 
is becoming too popular a 
resort of trippers of all kinds, 
and the dignity of the street is 
not by any means enhanced 
by the crowds and the increas- 
ing noisiness, The west coast 
of Scotland has not had such 
a good season this year. In 
the early months the weather 
was a great drawback. Up to 
the end of July Oban was complaining most 
bitterly, and though matters have improved 
very much since then the leeway has not been 
made up, and on the year hotelkeepers and 
others will probably show a great diminution 
in their receipts. In this respect, however, 
they are no worse off than hotelkeepers in 
other parts of the country. 


Lafayette 


A Primrose Dame.—A very well-known 
figure in society and political circles is Miss 
Meresia Nevill, daughter of Lady Dorothy 
Nevill and cousin of the Earl of Orford, 
Her trim figure and neat pony cart may often 
be seen in London in the season and have 
played an important part in many a hard- 
fought election. ‘She is a taking speaker and 
possesses the power of amusing and holding 
the “enlightened elector.” She was one of 
the first ladies who took up the Primrose 
League ; in fact, if memory does not deceive 
me, she is thirteenth on the list of dames. 
She has 
roving 


worked hard as_ secretary and 
speaker, and has had occasional 
literary aspirations which have found a 
in short Lately 
become as well known about Ascot as in 


London. 


vent articles. she has 
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Drummond Castle. — The Earl and 
Countess of Ancaster are entertaining a series 
of shooting parties at Drummond Castle near 
Crieff in Perthshire. The estate formerly 
belonged to the Earls of Perth, and it was 
John Earl of Perth who in 1662 created the beautiful and curious 
gardens laid out in three styles—Dutch, French, and Italian—which 
Mr. Charles Greville (of memoir-writing celebrity) described as 
“fabulous.” This magnificent house consists of two parts, the old 
and the new. The old was built in 1491, but 
it suffered by time and violence, and when it 
was wanted to serve as a lodging for the 
Queen and Prince Albert, who visited Lord 
Ancaster’s grandfather and grandmother at 
Drummond for a few days in 1842, it had 
to be considerably restored and entirely re- 
furnished. Now it is used chiefly as an 
armoury and contains a fine collection of 
highland claymores, battleaxes, and targets. 


Royalty at Drummond.—Prince Albert 
shot his first highland stag in 1842 in “lone 
Glenartney’s leafy shade,” a beautiful sylvan 
glen through which rushes the Ruchil or 
“yough water.” The forest is immense, and 
the remains of a Roman camp show that the 
Romans had penetrated here. The Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught stayed at Drummond 
in October, 1899, and the German Crown 
Prince visited the place in the course of his 
brief autumn rush from one great house to- 
another in 1901. The modern house is im- 
posing for its size but not beautiful. It is in 
the French Gothic style so popular in Scot- 
land early in the last century. It was very 
considerably enlarged by the present peer 
some ten years ago. This castle stands on a 
high rock, at the foot of which are the 
ga-dens with their terraces, vases, and statues. 


Viscountess Chelsea.—Lord 
and Lady Chelsea hope to get 
into their new house in Bryan- 
ston Square comfortably by the 
meeting of Parliament. Lady 
Chelsea is one of the pretty 
dauzhters of Lord Alington by 
his first wife. She was a very 
lovely girl and has developed 
into a handsome matron. She 
is intensely interested in her 
husband’s career, and hopes that 
he will follow in the footsteps of 
his father, Lord Cadogan. She 
is devoted to her little girls, but 
itis a great grief to her that she 
has no son. Lord and Lady 
Chelsea will spend a portion of 
the winter at Culford Hall with 
Lord and Lady Cadogan, which 
will give Lady Chelsea an 
opportunity of looking up her 
husband’s constituents, with 
whom she is very popular. 


Viscount Chelsea. — Lord 
Chelsea is one of that band of 
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Lady Lurgan.—Lady Lurgan is the eldest 
daughter of Lord Cadogan. It was at one 
time said by some foolish wiseacres that she 
would marry the then Prince George of Wales, 
but instead she married Lord Lurgan, a curly, 
dark-haired, handsome young peer, who was well known about town 
and had been a very intimate friend of the Duke of Portland and 
the Earl of Dudley. Lady Lurgan is decidedly pretty, and bears a 
strong family resemblance to her father. She has shone at the Irish 
Court, where her husband has been state 
steward (a sort of Lord Chamberlain) to Lord 
Cadogan since his appointment in 1895. Like 
her brother, Lord Chelsea, she has no son. 
When she is in town she plays the graceful 
hostess in Lowndes Square, 


Lord Lurgan.— Those who remember 
“Master McGrath,” the winner of the Water- 
loo Cup, who was presented to Queen Victoria, 
may also remember that his owner was Lord 
Lurgan—the father of the present peer. The 
latter takes after his father in many respects, 
is devoted to sport, served also in the Grena- 
diers, and was before his marriage the very 
incarnation of club life. However, he has as 
yet made no mark in politics, and is a Con- 
servative, whereas his father was Lord-in- 
Waiting to Queen Victoria under Mr. 

| Gladstone, with whom he was on terms of 

; intimate friendship. Lord Lurgan’s clubs are 
x legion, including the Guards’, Carlton, and 
3 ‘ Kildare Street, the latter being the Dublin 
3 crack club. He is wealthy. 


Countess of Scarbrough.—The Countess 
of Scarbrough, who is one of the most success- 
ful of the Doncaster hostesses, is pretty and 
! fair with very pretty blue eyes, soft hair, 

\ and a charming expression. She was xée 
: Miss Dunn Gardner. Her first husband was 
Mr. Robert Ashton, but he died soon, and she 
lived as a widow in the beautiful house in 
Park Lane near Lord Brassey’s house. She 
married Lord Scarbrough some three years 
ago and has one daughter by the second 
marriage. She has great taste in dress and 
is inclined to the picturesque in costume, 
with very becoming effect. She is devoted 
to flowers and gardens and has done wonders 
for the gardens at Sandbeck since she took 
them in hand. She shines as a hostess not 
only at Sandbeck but also in London, where 
her small dances in Park Lane are voted “ quite 
charming.” 


The Earl of Scarbrough. ~The Earl of Scarbrough 
is rich, amiable, and good-looking, possessing a good 
share of the looks for which his sisters—Ladies Gros- 
venor and Zetland—are famed. Formerly he was a 
great traveller, especially in Africa. It was stated at a 
meeting of the Niger Company in 1899, when the 
chairmanship of the company was offered to Lord Scar- 
brough, who had then been deputy chairman for four 
years, that during the eight years of his connection with 
the company he had travelled extensively in its terri- 
tories—no one more so. One of his journeys went for 
hundreds of miles up the Niger and its tributaries 
through a wild, dangerous, and fever-haunted district 


well-dressed, well-groomed, Is 'the wife of Commander Arthur Leveson whom she almost to the savage kingdom of Bornu. Lord’ Scar- 
aristocratic young men, destined tried last spring. Her first husband, the 7th brough led a bachelor and roving life for forty-two 


1 Earl of Darnley, died in 1900. She has one child, the 
eventually to goto the House of {ittle Baroness Clifton, who is a peeress in her own 


Lords, who are to be found in right 
every House of Commons. He 

is serving his apprenticeship in the Lower House, and, unlike some 
of his compeers, does not repine at the thought that one day in the 
distant future he must inevitably change Houses. As a Cadogan 
and a Craven combined he is fond of sports of all kinds, hunts with 
the Essex packs, shoots the Culford coverts and others, drives, has 
dabbled in the motor craze, and takes an essentially sporting view of 
political elections. As an ol.t Etonian he is almost necessarily a 
keen cricketer and is a “ Zingaro,” although he is not often seen in 
the colours of the famous club, In London he goes with Lady 
Chelsea to political receptions and other functions. 
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years, but now—if we except his gallant excursion 
to South Africa with the Imperial Yeomanry—he has 
settled down. 


Sandbeck and Scarbrough.—The Scarbrough earldom | was 
originally granted to Richard Lord Lumley for his share in bringing 
over William of Orange. The principal seat of the family is the 
grand old feudal castle of Lumley which frowns on the valley of the 
Wear. Sandbeck Park near Rotherham, whichis Lady Scarbrough’s 
favourite residence and where she will entertain for Doncaster, is a 
fine modern house of considerable size. It stands in the midst of an 
extensive and well-wooded park which is watered by a pretty stream 
which feeds a spacious lake. One of the great attractions of the 
park are the ruins of Roche Abbey. 
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Horace Nicho'ls, Johannesburg 


A PEER’S SON WHO ACTED AS STOKER 


Viscount Cole, the eldest son of the Earl of Enniskillen, who a few weeks back took a full daily watch at stoking on board 
the “ Carisbrooke ” all the way from Cape Town to Southampton in order to keep himself in condition 
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An Old Lincolnshire Family.—The sep- 
tuagenarian Lord Welby, who still takes an 
interest in the Scots moors, is an old civil 
servant and held the purse strings pretty 
tightly at the Treasury for many years before 
his retirement in 1892. Since then he has 
been a London alderman and for a_ short 
time chairman of the London County Council. 
He was made a peer ten years ago for his 


MRS. BRADLEY MARTIN 


A well-known American figure in London society. One of her 


daughters is the wife of Lord Craven 


services, but as he is a bachelor the title dies 
with him. Lord Welby is a younger son of a 
younger son of one of the oldest families in 
Lincolnshire—the Welbys of Denton Manor. 
They have held Denton since the time of 
Henry VI., but they were people of conse- 
quence in the days of the Conqueror when 
their common ancestor, John of Castleton, 
helped to defend Belvoir Castle. The family 
name is derived from the ancient manor of 
Welby, which was their first possession in 
England. 


The Welbys of Denton.—The present 
head of the Welby family and owner of 
Denton and some 17,000 acres in the neigh- 
bourhood, is the Conservative member for 
Newark, Sir Charles Welby. Though quite 
a young man he is also an experienced civil 
servant, and was decorated for his work as 
assistant under-secretary at the War Office. 
He retired from Pall Mall in 1900 to succeed 
Lord Newark when the latter went to the 
Upper House as Lord Manvers. When he 
was only twenty-two Sir Charles married a 
daughter of the late Lord Augustus Hervey, 
and his eldest son is now about fourteen, 
His uncle, Colonel Welby, is the well-known 
member for Taunton, who as commanding 
officer of the Scots Greys went over to Russia 
in 1895 to convey to Nicholas II. his appoint- 
ment as colonel-in-chief of that famous 
regiment, and who was specially invited to 
the Czar’s coronation the following year. 
Since the reign of Henry V. Parliament has 
seldom been without a Welby on its rolls, 
and they have intermarried with some of the 
highest houses in the land. The wife of the 
Ist baronet was a daughter of Sir John 
Glynne of Hawarden Castle, which brings 
them into touch with the Gladstones, while 


Alice Hughes 
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through a niece of the great Lord Treasurer 
Burleigh there is a sufficient trace of kinship 
with the Cecils to count in a Scots pedigree 
or an English Government. 


A Descendant of Dorothy 
Vernon.—A considerable slice of 
Derbyshire, including Stanton 
Woodhouse and its beautiful gar- 
dens, belong to the aged Duke of 
Rutland, and one of the most 
romantic incidents in the history 
of his house also occurred at 
Haddon Hall near Buxton in the 
same county. In the days of the 
Tudors Haddon belonged to the 
Vernons. One of these, Sir George 
Vernon, “the King of the Peak,” 
was the father of the famous 
Dorothy Vernon, the most beauti- 
ful and most wilful woman of her 
day. Dorothy fell in love with 
John Manners, a wild but hand- 
some younger son of the Earl of 
Rutland, and though her father 
and stepmother forbade any com- 
munication between the lovers the 
cavalier disguised himself as a 
woodman and continued to press 
his suit. One night a great ball 
was given at Haddon in honour 
of the approaching marriage of 
Dorothy’s elder sister to Sir 
Thomas Stanley, and when the 
fun was most furious Dorothy 
slipped out through the door that 
now bears her name, flitted across the terrace 
to her lover’s arms, and 
rode away with him 
in the moonlight to be 
married next morning 
in Leicestershire. The 
Haddon estates  fol- 
lowed the bride, whose 
descendants eventually 
succeeded to the Rut- 
land title, which they 
now bear. That is why 
the Marquis of Granby 
sits in the Lords as Lord 
Manners of Haddon, 
why Lord John Man- 
ners was a poet half 
a century ago, and why 
Lady Marjorie is a’ 
beauty to-day. 


A Beautiful 
Duchess, The 
Duchess of Portland, 
after her interesting 
experience as one of 
the four duchesses who 
upheld the Queen’s 
canopy at the corona- 
tion, has gone north 
for rest to Langwell in 
Caithness. Here she 
reigns as a queen and 
is beloved by all the 
neighbours. Her fancy 
for the place has done 
much to increase the 
happiness and __pro- 
sperity of the district. 
There is now a regular 
“gathering” which 
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brings in visitors and money and delights the 
hearts of the highlanders with prizes. The 
poor have benefited considerably by her sub- 
scriptions, and the people at Latheronwheel 
remember how much the harbour owes to the 
duchess’s energy with regard to a bazaar which 
was held at Latheron when money was 
wanted to finish off the improvements. 


A Ducal Sporting Ground.—The Lang- 
well moors are among the best in Scotland, 
and the forests of Langwell and Braemore are 
always heavily stocked with deer. As a 
general rule capital sport is obtained in both. 
There is also good fishing in the Berriedale, 
which the duchess considers the most pic- 
turesque valley on the estate. While they 
are here the duke and duchess lead quiet, 
homely lives, entertaining a few chosen friends, 
driving sixteen or seventeen miles out for 
some small local function, and taking tea at 
the Free Church manse to the delight of 
the minister’s wife. One year was rendered 
memorable to the duke by an accident that 
might have been very nasty. While out 
shooting a dog got entangled in a deer fence. 
The duke went to relieve him and the 
creature bit his master severely. 


Mrs. Bradley Martin. — The Bradley 
Martins have been notably in the public eye 
since they took up their residence in England, 
especially in the brilliancy of all their social 
undertakings. Indeed, in the extravagance 
of their entertainments they have completely 
outshone the functions of the wealthiest 
leaders of English society both at Chesterfield 
Gardens and at Balmacan. It was Mrs. 
Bradley Martin who, if rumour is to be 
credited, set the diamond pace at the corona- 
tion festivities. She placed her order in Paris 
for a tiara worth £250,000, Mrs. Bradley 
Martin is, of course, an American. 


Histed 


MISS MINNIE COCHRANE 


One of the Ladies in Waiting to Princess Beatrice 
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Lady Dunleath.—Ireland is not rich in 
merchant princes, but one exception to the 
rule is the Mulholland family, the head of 
which is Lord Dunleath. For generations the 
Mulhollands have been connected with the 
linen trade in county Down, in which they 
amassed a huge fortune. Partly in recogni- 
tion of his political services and partly in 
recognition of his standing in the commercial 
world Mr. John Mulholland was raised to the 
peerage as Lord Dunleath some ten years ago. 
His son, the present Lord Dunleath, began 
life in the Royal Engineers, from ‘which corps 
he migrated to Oxford and 
subsequently _ represented 
North Londonderry in 
Parliament for eight years. 
He is married to the only 
daughter of Mr. Somerset 
Ward, a brother of Lord 
Bangor. Lady Dunleath is 
a typical Irish beauty, and 
her daughter, who was pre- 
sented at Court last season, 
inherits much of her 
mother’s good looks. Lord 
Dunleath’s brother, Mr. 
Alfred Mulholland, is a dis- 
tinguished athlete. He 
rowed in the Oxford boat, 
and in the early days of 
the Renshaws was a success- 
ful lawn tennis player. 


Doncaster Race Week. 
—Formerly Doncaster used 
to be the Ascot of the north. 
All the great houses were 
filled for the occasion, 
Welbeck (Duke of Portland) 
sent up a large party daily 
by special trains. Nostell 
Priory, the home of the 
Winns (Lord St. Oswald), 
entertained its full quota of 
guests. Fryston Hall (Earl 
of Crewe) welcomed a con- 
tingent of sporting men and 
fair dames. The _ then 
Prince of Wales was almost 
invariably present. This 
year there will be no one 
at Welbeck, Fryston is let, 
Nostell will not do much, 
the King will not be present 
nor will the Prince of Wales, 
while Rufford Abbey (Lord 
Savile) is to take no part in 
the gaieties. Chatsworth 
(Duke of Devonshire), Sand- 
beck (Earl] of Scarbrough), 
and Serlby (Viscount Gal- 
way) will receive large 
parties as usual, and Tranby 
Croft (Mr. Arthur Wilson), 
Welburn Hall (Mr. John 
Shaw), and other  less- 
known places will do a share 
of entertaining. 


Lady St. Oswald.—Lady St. Oswald, the 
mistress of Nostell Priory, is one of the pretty 
daughters of the late Sir Charles Forbes of 
Newe, an Aberdeenshire baronet, and she 
has inherited much of the good looks of her 
mother, who was one of the beautiful daughters 
of Sir Thomas Moncreiffe and a sister of the 
late Duchess of Atholl and Georgiana Coun- 
tess of Dudley. She has three sons, the eldest 
of whom, who will be ten next year, bears the 
family name of Rowland. Lady St. Oswald 
is much interested in her house and gardens, 
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enjoys the season in town, where they have a 
comfortable mansion in Grosvenor Gardens 
near the Japanese Legation, and is fond of 
travelling. Lord St. Oswald has been in the 
Coldstream Guards and sat in the House of 
Commons till his father’s death as Conserva- 
tive member for Pontefract. One of Lady 
St. Oswald’s sisters is Mrs. Willie James. 


A WELL-KNOWN 


Lady Dunleath is the only daughter of Mr. Somerset Ward, a brother of Lord Bangor. 
Her eldest daughter was one of the débutantes of last season 


Rufford and Savile. — Rufford Abbey 
(where there will not be the usual Doncaster 
party this year) and the Dewsbury estate, 
both of which are large and valuable, must 
come to the Earldom of Scarbrough because 
Lord Savile has no son, brother, or nephew, 
and under the settlement the next heir is the 
Earl of Scarbrough. The fact is that these 
estates were originally Scarbrough property 
and were left by a former Lord Scarbrough 
to his natural son, the late celebrated Mr. 
Augustus Lumley, the friend of Mr. Gillett, 
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and to his other natural sons and their heirs 
with final remainder back to the earldom. 
Sir John Savile, a brother of Mr. Augustus 
Lumley, for his long diplomatic services, 
including the embassy at Rome, was created 
Lord Savile with remainder to his nephew, 
the present peer. The latter inherited with 
the barony an estate of some £25,000 a year. 
He has purchased a villa at Cannes, where he 
and Lady Savile usually spend the winter. 


Lady Savile.—Lady Savile was née Miss 
Gertrude Violet Wedderburn of the family 
of the Wedderburn baronets. 
Her first husband was 
Mr. Horace Helyar of 
Coker Court, Somersetshire. 
When he died he left her 
the estate and one daughter 
(who married in January). 
When she remarried her 
second husband was still 
Mr. John Savile. As Lady 
Savile she made a remark- 
able success as a hostess, 
Lord and Lady Savile were 
admitted to the intimate 
friendship of Marlborough 
House. In November, 
1899, and again in Sep- 
tember, 1900, the then 
Prince of Wales stayed with 
them at Rufford and was 
given the best of the shoot- 
ing. When Miss Helyar 
married there were royal 
presents among the heap. 


A Much-insured Prince. 
—Prince Henry of Prussia 
is probably the only person 
in the world who is insured 
against assassination solely. 
He has an insurance of 
%180,000 on his life, which 
is payable in case he is 
assassinated and not other- 
wise. It was when he 
sailed for the East to take 
over the command of the 
German fleet in Chinese 
waters some years ago that 
he took out this policy. 
This assassination risk upon 
Prince Henry’s life is held 
by German companies, and 
there does not seem to be 
any special danger of their 
ever being called upon to 
pay it, for Prince Henry is a 
popular person, and there 
are several lives between 
him and the throne. It 
seems as if the Czar of 
Russia would be the mon- 
arch most in need of a 
special insurance against 
assassination, but that 
potentate, while heavily 
insured, has no special clause in his policy 
regarding assassination. He is a_ great 
believer in life insurance, and considering 
the manner in which the Anarchists and 
Nihilists seek his life it is no wonder. Within 
a week of the birth of his daughter, the little 
Grand Duchess Olga, the Czar had her life 
insured for £500,000, and his wife, the 
Czarina, is insured for £250,000. Thus the 
daughter is rated as being worth twice as 
much as the mother. The Czar himself 
carries an insurance of £800,000, 


Lafayette 
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The Children of the Marchioness of Hamilton. 


Speatght 
LADY MARY, LADY CYNTHIA, AND LADY KATHLEEN HAMILTON 
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The Children of Lady Aberdare. 


Speatght 
THE HON. VICTOR, THE HON. PAMELA, AND THE HON. EVA BRUCE 
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[ss amusing but friendly caricature of 

Mr. Max Pemberton, which a corre- 
spondent has sent me and which I publish 
herewith, is opportune as he has just 
published a new and striking story. Zhe 
House Under the Sea‘ has been running 
serially in the pages of the Strand Maga- 
zine, and now from the same firm of 
publishers it makes a handsome and in 
every way most acceptable volume. This 
is Mr. Pemberton’s fourteenth novel, with- 
out including 7he Diary of a Scoun- 
drel, with which he began, and sundry 
volumes of excellent short stories. Each 
successive novel has brought him an 
added popularity and success, from the 
Tron Pirate, which thrilled a multitude of 
readers young and old in 1893, and 
Kronstadt, which many thought his most 
successful book. Mr. Pemberton is an 
enthusiast for athletics; he loves golf, 
and is 


Ol 


motor-bicycling, and rowing, 
still young enough to thoroughly enjoy 
the sports with which his name was 
associated when he was an undergraduate 
at Caius College, Cambridge. He edits Cassell’s Magazine. 

Now that education promises to be a profitable political 
party cry it may possibly occur to some of the members 
of a canvassed constituency to ask, What is education? I have 
been reading admirable answers to this opportune question, 
but they are unfortunately un-English. ‘The Englishman,” writes 
Mandell Creighton, late Bishop of London, in his truly admirable 
Thoughts on Education, “The Englishman is much more given to 
doing than he is to knowing, and if he knew more! don’t think he 
would do as much. Therefore I shall not sing a peean in favour of 
education because I believe it will make you more outwardly succes- 
ful, for I do not think it will.” The innate British hatred of educa- 
tion of which the bishop speaks will hardly be mitigated by the 
assurance that it will rather hinder than help in getting on in 
the world. 

But what, then, is the true end of education ? 
that “Itis to give boys mental alertness and an eternal curiosity, and 
its real test is whether it leaves them always saying to themselves 
‘Why?’ Ido not know whether you have ever thought about it, but 
all the great discoveries of the world have come because someone has 
asked that question. The records of industry show nothing more 
clearly than that all real mental skill depends on asking questions. 
The answer is sure to follow. The real mental capacity is not displayed 
by the man who answers the question but by the man who asks it.” 

It is more than a generation since the same strange doctrine was 
preached with exquisite satire by Matthew Arnold in Frdendship’s 
Garland, “by far the most amusing book he ever wrote,” as Mr. 
Herbert Paul says in his excellent contribution ® to the “ English Men 
of Letters” series, adding no Jess truly, “for anything better of 
its kind we must go to Voltaire.”” The specimen he quotes describing 
the kind of education Lord Lumpington got at Eton, the Rev. Esau 
Hittall at the Charterhouse, and Mr. Bottles at the Lycurgus House 
Academy, Peckham, is as delightfully droll as it is true, while it 
confirms every word of Bishop Creighton’s indictment. 

Mr. Paul is altogether admirable in his criticism of our finest 
critic and one of our finest poets, while his criticism is written in a 
style which would have delighted his subject. No one more than 
Matthew Arnold himself would have enjoyed such a sly hit as this at 


The bishop answers 


IRON PYRITE” 


A caricature of Mr. Max Pemberton, whose 
‘*The House Under the Sea” has just been 
published by George Newnes, Ltd. 
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the journalist: ‘Another tiresome trick 
which grew upon Mr. Arnold with advan- 
cing years was the use of the first person 
plural for the first person singular. ‘We?’ 
in a leading article may be defended 
because an article sometimes expresses the 
writer’s opinion as well as the editor’s.” 
By the way, why ‘ Mr.” Arnold? Old 
Sam Johnson dismissed a Scotch amanu- 
ensis for indexing Milton “ Mr. John.” 

I think it was the sacristan of a Nea- 
politan church who showed an Englishman 
the sword with which Balaam belaboured 
his “But,” objected the heretic, 
“he had no sword: he is said to have 
wished for one.” ‘And this,” rejoincd 
the sacristan, “is the sword he wish d 
for.” Similarly before Hepworth Dixon 
wrote his admirable book, Hex (Majesty's 
Tower; (now issued in a popular edition 


ass. 


with the advantage of an introduction 
by Mr. Loftie), the axe and block used 
for the execution of Anne Boleyn used to 
be on show. It must, however, have been 
the axe and block the victim wished for 
in her natural dread of the failure of nerve of her French executioner, 
who despatched her without a block and witha sword. What a 
history of England the Tower, if its stones could speak, might write— 
that is, if it had not, like the pyramids in Fuller’s description, lost its 
memory through old age: ‘The Pyramids, doting with age, have 
forgotten the names of their founders.” Set against the Tower ,with 
its 800 years of historic life and its 1900 years of traditional fame all 
other palaces and prisons appear like things of an hour. 

Do you remember in Stevenson’s Robin and Ben: the Pirate 
and the Apothecary, Ben’s description of his dealings with a little 
girl who came to him for medicine for her mother ? 


‘At once, my dear, at once,'' I said, 

Patted the child upon the head, 

Bade her be still a loving daughter, 

And filled the bottle up with water. 

‘‘Well; and the mother?'’ Robin cried. 

“O she!"’ said Ben; ‘I think she died."'y 
Ben’s dispassionate account of the old lady’s death is tame beside 
that Dr. Scholfield gives in a most suggestive work, Zhe Force of 
Mind, or, the Mental Factor in Medicine, of a Scotch medical 
experiment: “Only recently I heard of a case in the south of 
Scotland when two medical men were walking together, and one 
was saying that he could make a man ill by merely telling him (I do 
not give the doctor’s name for obvious reasons). The other doctor 
doubted this, so, seeing a labourer in a field, the first speaker went 
up to him and, telling him he did not like his appearance, proceeded 
to diagnose some grave disease. The man was profoundly struck, 
left off work soon after, feeling ill, took to his bed, and in a week 
died, no sufficient physical cause being found.” The etiquette of 
the faculty not only permits murder apparently, but debars 
Dr. Scholfield from expressing even the mildest disapproval of the 


crime. MILES BARRY. 
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AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


he feature of the week has been 
the production of /f / Were 
King at the St. James’s Theatre, 
It brings to town another of Mr. 
Benson’s young men, Mr. Alfred 
Brydon, and another American in 
Miss Suzanne Sheldon, who is ex- 
traordinarily like Miss Julie Opp. 
Miss Sheldon left her native shores 
at the age of sixteen to study music 
in Frankfort, but like many other 
girls she soon turned her attention 
to the stage. She was extremely 
good in the Cromwell play at the 
Globe and in one or two pieces at 
the Adelphi. 


M« Philip Brozel, the chief tenor 

of the Moody-Manners Opera 
Company, is already a firm favourite 
with the London public in opera, 
concert, and oratorio. Mr. Brozel is 
a Russian, and though expatriated 
on account of having left his 
country while still very young in 
search of work and on account of 
his intense love of music, for his 
father would not hear of his 
adopting the stage professionally, 
he worked his way slowly to 
London. Here he suffered some 
great privations and many hard- 
ships, but was eventually taken in 
hand by a wealthy patron, and being 
entered as a student at the Royal 
Academy of Music at once became 
a pupil of Signor Randegger. There 
he carried all before him, and on 
singing Pagliacci at one of the 
operatic performances was at once 
engaged by the late Sir Augustus 
Harris for the Covent Garden season 
at a salary which ran into high 
figures. Since then Mr. Brozel has 
been a leading member of the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company, and _ this 
season made his first appearance 
at Bayreuth. 


Mé«: Alice Esty, who is one of the 

sopranos of the Moody-Man- 
ners Opera Company at Covent 
Garden, has been absent from the 
concert platform and operatic stage 
for some time on account of illness, 
but now makes a very welcome 
reappearance. Miss Esty was born 
in America, and there she received 
her entire musical training. On 
coming to London about a decade 
ago she was at once engaged for the 
Ballad, Pops, Henschel, Sir Charles 
Hallé’s, and all the leading concerts, 
and later joined the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company. Her greatest suc- 
cesses in opera have been as 
Santuzza in Cavalleria, Marguerite 
in Faust, and Elsa in Lohengrin, 
though a more delightful and 
dignified Elizabeth it would be hard 
to find. 
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MISS SUZANNE SHELDON NOW AT THE ST. JAMES'S 


M: Leonard Boyne, whose part 

of Sir Reginald Belsize in 
The Marriage of Kitty at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre is on a line with 
the character that he has most often 
portrayed—that of the lover of the 
story — was an army student in 
Dublin when he suddenly made up 
his mind to take to the life of the 
theatre. His friends were very much 
opposed to his newly-formed inten- 
tions, and tried to persuade him to 
return from England, where he had 
gone in search of an engagement. 
The appeal was made in vain, for 
instead of returning to his books at 
the army crammer’s he was busily 
engaged learning to act whilst per- 
forming the duties of prompter at 
the Adelphi on a salary of 15s. per 
week. 


he earlier years of his stage ex- 
perience he found hard enough. 
Most of them were passed in the 
English provinces with touring and 
stock companies, and it seemed as 
though the evil days that his friends 
prophesied were really to be his. Yet 
fortune came his way at last, and 
eight years after he left Dublin he 
was back there again with a com- 
pany appearing at the principal 
theatre as the hero in Romeo and 
Juliet, Since then he has kept his 
name well before the public in 
London in many a successful drama 
and comedy, never failing to make 
a hit when the part gave him scope 
to show his skill in portraying a 
manly hero or the easy-going lover 
good-humouredly making a conquest 
regardless of consequence. Mr. 
Boyne is a keen sportsman, is 
particularly fond of horses, and at 
one time raced and rode them He 
still has an onlooker’s love for the 
sport, and lives at Epsom, where his 
“leppers ” used to be trained, 


Several English composers have 
written works for the Promenade 
Concerts at the Queen’s Hall. The 
general arrangement of programme 
will be as follows :— 
Mondays - - Wagner 
Tuesdays - - Schubert's eight 
symphonies in 
order and the 
entire orchestral 
compositions of 
Brahms 
Wednesdays - Tschaikowsky, with 
the six sym- 
phonies in order 
Thursdays- - Popular 
Fridays - - Beethoven’ with 
the nine sym- 
phonies in order 
Saturdays - - Popular 


Mr. Henry Wood has been made a 
director of ‘“‘the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra, Ltd.” 


TABS GAT LER 


iss Nance O’Neil, who began her season 

at the Adelphi on Monday, is just eight- 
and-twenty. She was born in Oakland, a 
pledSant spot across the bay from San Fran- 
cisco, and during the first eighteen years of 
‘her existence her experience of life consisted 
of the ordinary irresponsibilities of childhood 
and an educational course at a local seminary. 
In 1893 the critic of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, who had heard ker recite, spoke of 
the girl to Mr. McKee Rankin, who was 
induced to engage her “for her height” in a 
piece called Savah. In her second part with 
Mr. Rankin Miss O’Neil failed; mostly on 
account of stage fright, and as a consequence 
she was dropped out of the two next pieces. 
Then came 7he Danites, with which play, it 
may be remembered, Mr. McKee Rankin had 
previously opened in London at the new 


As Magda 


Sadlers Wells Theatre. Miss O’Neil’s per- 
formance in a part of pathetic interest con- 
vinced Mr. McKee Rankin of her talent, and 
after a series of engagements, in which the 
young actress showed earnestness and steady 
improvement in her art, she was retained by 
her present manager for a period of ten years. 
That was in March of 1897 and she was then 
already famous in New York. 


Fo two years after this Miss O’Neil played 
leading parts throughout America. In 
1899 Miss O’Neil went to Australia. It was 
intended at first to remain in Australia “ on 
trial”? for three weeks. Miss O’Neil, how- 
ever, remained for two years. Since then she 
has visited South and East Africa, Zanzibar, 
and Egypt. She is, for her age, probably the 
most-travelled actress in the world, 


M ajor A. E, Grant has written and com- 

posed a patriotic song, ‘‘ Marching 
Home,” which is published by the Vincent 
Music Company, Berners Street. 


MISS NANCE O'NEIL AT THE ADELPHI 


“[paine thought London intolerably dull on 

Sunday, but if you know how there 
is a great deal of amusement to be got out 
of it. Last Sunday week, for instance, I 
witnessed the changing of the guard at St. 
James’s Palace, a ceremony I have never seen 
before although I live within a stone’s throw 
of it. Ido not know what the Sabbatarians 
would say to his Majesty’s Guards playing 
“She was a Miller’s Daughter” and other 
lively airs in the courtyard of St. James’s 
Palace on Sunday morning, but the Londoner 
loves it. In the afternoon I went to the Zoo 
and in the evening I betook myself to Hyde 
Park to hear the Grenadier Guards. There 
had been rain, but that did not seem to keep 
anybody away, for the chairs were crowded 
with all classes. I saw, however, only one 


man in evening dress, apparently a military 


As Lady Macbeth 


officer who had strolled in from a neighbour- 


ing club. We were favoured with the follow- 
ing programme :— 

1 March - Punchestown Races - A. Williams 
2 Reminiscences of Donizetti - - - F.|Godfrey 
3 Descriptive March - The Phantom Brigade - Middleton 
4 Symphony in D - - - - - Beethoven 
5 Overture - Di Ballo - - - Sullivan 
6 Cornet Solo’ - The Holy City - Stephen Adams 
7 Suite from the music to Ibsen’s Peery Gynt - Grieg 
8 L'Invitationdla Valse - - ~ - -  - Weber 


congratulate Mr. A. Williams, who con- 

ducted, with the skill on which he smuggled 
in the Symphony in D between some of 
Sousa’s stuff and “The Holy City.” The 
man who changes the numbers was very 
much worried over No. 4, for he apparently 
knew nothing about the symphony and was 
under the impression that every movement 
was a new item on the programme. He 
fidgeted with No. 5 in his hands time after 
time. I do not know whether the entire 
audience cared for the Symphony in D, but I 
hope Mr. Williams will stick to it. 
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WV r. Brough, who is dealt with at some 

length elsewhere in this issue, possesses 
a collection of pictures by well-known artists, 
professional and amateur, including two by 
Charles Mathews, the actor. His library is 
made particularly interesting by the number 
of books that it contains about plays, players, 
and theatres, but the owner’s favourite place 
seemingly is the garden. The trees and 
flowers and birds interest and amuse him. 
Then, too, the man who comes to help in 
the garden, with his strange phrasing and 
impossible Dorsetshire accent, amuses the 
owner of Percy Villa as much as any play 
could do, while over all his daughter, Miss 
Mary Brough, acts as the hostess in her 
father’s house, which is certainly delightful to 
be so near town. But then London is full of 
surprises of this kind. 


As Camille 


M: Sydney Ellison, the inventive producei 

of musical comedy, has most distinctly 
proved himself within the past few years to be 
equal to any stage manager producing musical 
plays in this country or America. He was 
responsible at the Lyric for Z’A mour Mouille, 
Florodora, and The Silver Slipper, in 
addition to having had a hand in the stage 
management of Little Miss Nobody. Like 
Mr. Arthur Collins of Drury Lane, he began 
life in an architect’s office, but finding the 
atmosphere there all too confined turned his 
thoughts to melodrama. He had some en- 
couraging successes as a reciter, therefore few 
difficulties beset him when he sought an 
engagement in the legitimate. 


A lovers of sound Shaksperean acting 

must have heard with deep regret of the 
untimely death of Mr. Frank Rodney of the 
Benson company. I have never known any- 
thing more pathetic than his last stage exit 
at Stratford-on-Avon, when he left the stage 
with Buckingham’s death speech, 
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Miss Mary Fraser in “Three Little at the Apollo. 


Ellis & Walery 
Miss Mary Fraser, who in Three Little Maids is making her first acquaintance with the stage as an actress, is a younger sister of Miss Agnes Fraser of the Savoy Theatre. 
Her career ought to be a happy and successful one, for she possesses all the graceful charm of presence, manner, and voice that has in a short time brought her 
sister deserved popularity. The Misses Fraser come from Scotland, and with a young brother who has just joined the Savoy company in Merrie England are the first 
representatives of their family to adopt acting as a profession 


THE TATLER 


THE CAREER. OF 


MoM" Lionel Brough, who will figure in Ze 

Eternal City at Her Majesty’s, playing 
the son to the player who in real life is his own 
daughter, is one of our veterans. Before 
becoming an actor at the age of eighteen, 
forty-eight years ago, he had learned some- 
thing of press work as a boy in the office 
of the //lustrated London News. In the year 
1854 he made his first appearance on the stage 
at the Lyceum, then under the management of 
Madame Vestris, in a burlesque called Prznce 
Pretty Pet, written by his brother, William. 
Twice before he finally settled down as an 
actor he reverted to newspaper work, going on 
the first occasion to the Dadly Telegraph, of 
which he became the assistant publisher, and 
on the second to the Morning Star, a daily 
paper on the staff of which he remained 
five years. 


A VETERAN—MR.. 


included Mr. Henry Irving and Mr, Charles 
Wyndham as well as Mr. Lionel Brough. 
Another theatre, like the Queen’s no longer 
existing, at which he appeared on the opening 
night was the Holborn. Soon afterwards he 
went to the St. James’s under the management 
of Mrs. John Wood, where he played Tony 
Lumpkin for arun of 200 nights. His engage- 
ment at the St. James’s lasted a considerable 
time, during which he played in the successful 
burlesque, Za Belle Sauvage, and other pieces 
that drew the town. At Covent Garden he 
was stage manager and low comedian for 
Dion Boucicault when he staged Badil and 
Bijou there in 1872. At the Gaiety he took 
part in various pieces during a long engage- 
ment and at the Globe played Blue Beard 
some hundreds of times. In fact he has, with 
the exception of two or three recently-built 


M: Brough was born at Ponty- 
pool, Monmouth, March 18, 
1836, the youngest of four brothers, 
sons of Barnabas Brough, dramatic 
author. Of Barnabas Brough’s 
four sons Lionel is the sole sur- 
vivor. All of them had early 
developed literary tastes ; William 
and Robert were dramatic authors, 
John being attracted to more 
serious literature. In about the 
year 1860 Mr. Lionel Brough with 
eight others, all of whom he has 
outlived, helped to found the 
Savage Club, and it was through 
taking part as an amateur in some 
dramatic performances organised 
by that club on behalf of the Lan- 
cashire cotton workers — then 
suffering severely through the 
effects of the Civil War in America 
—that attention was attracted to 
his acting. He accepted an en- 
gagement from Alexander Hender- 
son to join that manager’s stock 
company at the Prince of Wales, 
Liverpool, and he remained there 
playing leading parts for something 
more thanthree years. Hissalary 
at that time appears very small 
when compared with present stan- 
dards, for it was but £3 per week. 
Henderson and he were the very 
best of friends, but still the salary 
never got beyond 43. “I was 
asked out a good deal in those 
days,” said Mr. Brough, ‘and 
Henderson got me invitations to 
functions given by the mayor and 
others, but the expense of attend- 
ing such affairs was too great for my means.” 
After a while he called Henderson’s attention 
to that matter, and he promised to see it put 
right, ‘‘ Of course, he forgot all about it, but I 
did not, and one day I said, ‘What are you 
going to do about my salary, Sandy ?’” 
Henderson then protested his willingness 
again and in the following week the leading 
actor’s salary was raised from £3 to £3 3s. 


fter four years at Liverpool Mr. Brough 
came to London in 1867 and played 

the part of Dard in The Double Marriage at 
the opening of the Queen’s Theatre in Long 
Acre. In the following January he made a 
success at the same theatre as Uncle Ben in 
H. J. Byron’s Dearer than Life. Myr. 
Labouchere was then manager of the 
Queen’s. The cast of Dearer than Life 


Foulsham & Banfield 


MR. LIONEL BROUGH 


theatres, appeared on every stage in London 
and he has played with every prominent actor 
of his time. 


(aoing over the various plays that he has 

appeared in Mr. Brough stopped at the 
mention of Liberty Hall. He had played 
Mr. Todman, the old bookseller, in that 
comedy by Mr. Carton and he is not so sure 
that he did not like his part in it almost better 
than any other he can remember. He liked 
it because of the pathos. Another little part 
he played in, a one-act piece called Editha’s 
Burglar, at the Princess’s held him for the 
same reason. It was a story of two brothers, 
one acriminal, the other a hard-working man, 
the latter making a home for the little 
daughter of his outlawed brother. The brothers 
meet one night when the thief on robbery 
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LIONEL BROUGH. 


intent breaks into the other’s home. There isa 
sort of reconciliation, and the father of the child 
goes away that his reputation may not stain 
the child’s good name. The other brother left 
alone with the child speaks to her through 
his tears. ‘ My tears were always real,” said 
Mr. Brough ; ‘£1 could not help it and the 
child cried too. I spoke to her about it one 
night and we promised each other not to shed 
real tears again, but it was no use; they came 
every night that we played in Lditha’s 
Burglar.” 


hat a part may please him Mr. Brough 
wants it to be either pathetic or risible— 
tears or laughter, sunshine or shadow. Helikes 
parts that contrast. Someone has said that 
the sublime and the ridiculous are not so far 
apart as we suspect, and a clever comedian 
like Lionel Brough has probably 
found out that truth for himself 
without waiting to see it stated in 
a book. Talking of extremes he 
said he once had an experience 
that he is not likely to forget. He 
was at the Haymarket Theatre in 
1894 playing in A Bunch at 
Violets which was to be succeeded 
by John-a-Dreams. For the latter 
play Mr. Tree did not require him, 
but for a visit to America which 
was to be made three months later 
Mr. Brough was expected to be 
prepared. “You and I will sail 
on the J/ajestic a week later than 
the company,’ said Mr. Tree to 
me, and that arrangement made 
my holiday good for three months. 
I did not know how I would pass 
the time when a friend to whom I 
was explaining my position said, 
‘Come to Johannesburg with me, 
tell stories at the theatre for a fort- 
night’s engagement, and I will give 
you £100 as well as pay your fare 
first-class each way.’ I took the 
offer, got to Johannesburg, told the 
stories, and returned to Cape Town. 
There the thermometer registered 
116 deg. inthe shade. I caught my 
steamer and arrived in London 
thirty-six hours before the Majestic 
sailed from Liverpool, I ex- 
changed my wardrobe at home, 
and wher | reached New York the 
following week I walked up town 
in furs, for the thermometer there 
registered 8 deg. below zero. Not 
counting the voyage to New York 
I had travelled 14,000 long miles 
just to tell stories.” 


MI" Brough has toured in Africa twice and 

to America has made three visits. 
During the last thirty-two years he has made 
his home in an old-fashioned brick house, 
covered with ivy and flowering creepers, set 
down in a picturesque garden across the river 
close to South Lambeth Road. It is a quaint 
and quiet place where only the distant hum of 
the city can be heard. The house belonged at 
one time to Fauntleroy, the banker, the last 
man who was hanged in England for forgery. 
The overlooking windows of a house less than 
a hundred yards away belong to a home of 
Mrs. Siddons ; and Mr. Brough’s own house 
in its old-fashioned garden with its collection 
of pictures, china, silver, and curios. is as 
interesting as its owner. 
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A Sensational Play in New York—‘*The Marriage 


THE TALLER 


THE GREAT ORGIE 


Lady Carnby The mother The duke 


IN THE SECOND ACT 


Lady Carnby 


Penelope 


Byron 


LADY CARNBY'S FOIL, PENELOPE, THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER OF THE DUKE 


Quite a sensation has been created in New York by Mr. Clyde Fitch's adaptation of 
Emile Augier's Le Mariage d’Olympe, a play which appears under the name of The 
Marriage Game. The play tells how Lord Carnby, nephew of the Duke of Montrose 
(a name, by the way, which Mr, Clyde Fitch will not be able to give in England 
without running the risk of libel), marries a low music-hall actress, born Hawkins 
but known as Pussy Carlisle. The great scene occurs in Act II., where Lady 
Carnby gives a dinner party to her mother, a disreputable person, to a music-hall 
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singer, and an equally disreputable old peer in the drawing-room of Montrose Castle 
in Devonshire. The dinner develops into a regular carnival. In Act III., which 
takes place in Montrose House in London, it appears that the duke’s adopted 
daughter, Penelope, has been in love with Lord Carnby the whole time. Lady Carnby 
discovers the fact and threatens to show up the whole family, and the duke shoots her 
dead. Miss Jeannette Gilder says that Zaza is a ‘tract compared with The 
Marriage Game" 
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The Latest Portrait of Miss Lottie Venne. 


Ellis & Walery 


Miss Lottie Venne is quite’ a veteran, for it is three-and-thirty years since she made her first appearance at the Theatre Royal, Nottingham. In the long interval she has 
been associated with many ,ventures, but the passing of years does not reduce her vivacity, her lightness of step, nor make the indefinable twirl of her handkerchief any 
less effective than in the days when she was the bright particular star in farce which was not intended for the nursery 
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AT THE PARAGON IN MILE END 


By 


s you enter the Paragon you are con- 
fronted by a notice printed in large 

type to the effect that persons are forbidden to 
bring with them into the hall “bottles con- 
taining intoxicants.” Fortunately, I did not 
happen to have any trifle of that kind about 
the 
other- 
wise I pre- 
sume I should 
have been 


me at 
time, 


8.2 Soe 


called upon to leave it with the checktaker 
at the door in the trustful hope that he 
abuse my The 
manager very kindly placed at our disposal 


would not confidence. 


what was described as a private box. It was 
certainly a partitioned-off enclosure elaborately 
upholstered, but it was not so private as to 
prevent a gentleman with a clay pipe who was 
seated in the balcony from reaching over 
with a 


and borrowing my programme 


patronising familiarity. 


pleasing feature of the Paragon is the 

fact that it has “two houses nightly.” 
The first performance ends about 8.30, - at 
which time you can either go out quietly or be 
forcibly removed by the police. There is, no 
doubt, a strong temptation to crawl under 
your seat at the fall of the curtain and wait 
for the second audience to arrive; but I did 
not succumb to it myself. It is a trite apho- 
rism that the prudent man will always use 
the good things of this life in moderation. 
And the programme at the Paragon that 
night was full of good things. There was 


Mr. George Leyton, for instance, in a new and 


Arnold Golsworthy. 


original scena—whatever a scena may be. 
From the performance it appeared to be a 
song rendered in several different kinds of 
limelight with a juvenile chorus. The song 
was about the 
School,” and the youngsters composing the 


“Boys from the Chelsea 


chorus were all dressed in military uniforms to 
fit the part. 
was perfectly lovely. They gave you the 
impression that they had been saving them- 


The enthusiasm of the audience 


selves up for the occasion, and when the wave 
of applause burst over the house it 

Ee positively made the limelight blink. 
turn considerably above the 
average was that of Mr. 

Harry Bedford as. ‘one of the 
shabby genteel.” There 
mixture of the and 


was a 
the 
pathetic in the performance that 
was very nicely balanced. As Mr. 
Bedford, however, rendered his 
song in only one colour of limelight 


comic 


from start to finish he naturally did 
not excite the enthusiasm of the 
preceding turn. - An item of absorb- 
ing interest was the performance of 
“The Two Cirnocs,” 


son. 


father and 
These gentlemen undertook 
to allow themselves to be hand- 
cuffed by members of the audience 
and to free their hands in anything under a 
minute. This turn seemed to possess a 
peculiar and absorbing interest for the Mile- 
enders, though I am far from suggesting that 
their curiosity could have been excited by any 
other than the ordinary and natural pleasure 
derived from an interesting entertainment. 


he Cirnocs invited a round half-dozen of 
the members of the audience to step on 


the stage and examine the 
handcuffs, and there was a bit ME HARRY 
of a rush to oblige. The BEDFORD. 


Opportunity of learning how to 
get handcuffs off your wrist in 
two and a half seconds is not 
one to be carelessly ignored. 
The concluding effort of the 
Cirnocs “box-trick” variety. 
Cirnoc, handcuffed and put 
into a trunk, which was then locked and 
roped. Cirnoc, sen., then said he would 
change places with his son, and invited the 
audience to note the rapidity with which the 
trick was performed. The box was carried 
behind a screen, and then in something less 
than four seconds, as I timed it, Cirnoc, jun., 
emerged in a hurry from the screen, while the 
committee unlocked the box and found Cirnoc, 
At this 
juncture the man Sime leaned over to me and 
said in a superior tone, “You know, it’s a 
‘trick’ box.” Really: ! 


was of the 


jun., was 


sen., securely handcuffed inside. 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


M* Ray Wallace, whose refined mimicry 
I have previously had an opportunity 
of noticing, was received. 
Mdlle. Ziska’s entertainment was of a rather 
This lady stood, dressed in 
white, against a black screen while a magic- 
lantern performer concealed from the audience. 
played upon her with coloured slides, giving 
her the appearance of being dressed in a series. 
of costumes of superlative magnificence. The 
final note on the programme ran : “ God save: 
the King. 
alteration.” 


very cordially 


different nature. 


This programme is subject to- 


n unusual feature of the Paragon pro- 
gramme is that it is not only a faithful 

guide to the entertainment of the audience 
while they are in the house, but it also follows 
them up as it were with a friendly pointer as. 
they are leaving the building. Quite a consider- 
able part of the advertisement portion of the 
programme is taken up with recommendations 
to give a call later on at some celebrated 
house of refreshment. ‘When leaving here 
call in at the Old Dun Cow,” or “after leaving: 
this hall drop 
in at the Pig 
and = Whis- 
tle Zeehie 
final recom- 


mendation 
on the list is 
a touching 
invitation to 
visit the 
hostelry 
known as 
the Blind 
Beggar, and 
it seems to 


me that if the advice 
on- the programme 
were to be faithfully 
and conscientiously 
carried out in its 
right order, the last 


would be found to 


house of the excursion 
have been somewhat 
appropriately named, it being understood that 
the affliction of blindness is attributable to 
more causes than one. 


(BEE eA Tels Ele 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DILETTANTE CLUB 
By Sir W. Laird Clowes. 


little more than twenty years ago an 

interesting experiment was made in 
London. It was crudely and _ inefficiently 
conducted, and that it was ill-fated from its 
birth must be apparent from its title, “The 
Arts and Literature Dilettante Society” after- 
wards moderated to “ The Dilettante Circle,” 
and later still to “‘ The Dilettante Club.” Who 
but the most unpractical people could have been 
‘sponsors to a child so awkwardly named ? 
The aims, however, if not the methods of the 
promoters were practical in the highest degree. 
They were :— 

To afford facilities for the introduction of 
patrons to artists of all kinds. 

To aid and bring for- 
ward unknown artists of 
talent. 

To test the work of 
unknown artists and to 
introduce it, if deserving, 
to the greater public. 

To bring together 
cultured people of all 
classes and of both sexes 
in a social yet not too 
formal atmosphere. 

To hold exhibitions 
of pictures and other 
works of art. 

To provide the ordi- 
nary conveniences of a 
-club. 

To aid it in carrying 
out this ambitious pro- 
gramme the club fitted 
up its premises in Argyll 
Street, Regent Circus, 
with a commodious con- 
-cert-room, theatre, pic- 
ture gallery, and dining- 
room, gave concerts, 
dramatic performances, 
and shows, and enter- 
tainments of various 
kinds, and kept the 
more enthusiastic of its 
members out of their 
beds until the small 
hours of as many morn- 
ings as suited _ their 
tastes ; for, seeing that 
-often the performances 
were undertaken in part, 
if not wholly, by profes- 
sional people, it as often 
happened that the pretty 
little stage did not draw 
up its curtain until eleven 
o’clock or later, and that 
when play, opera, or 
concert, supper, criticism, 
and cigars had all been 
attended to without uncomfortable haste, the 
milkman was thinking about beginning his 
rounds, 

The club had a short life and, except so 
far as the proprietors were concerned, an 
extremely merry one. Ido not doubt that it 
‘did much of the good which it had been 
intended to effect. I there heard plays and 
music which afterwards Lecame famous, and 
‘saw many a picture bearing a name then 
unknown but now celebrated everywhere. 
Young actors and actresses who have since 
made both reputation and fortune first 
-appeared there with their poverty, their 


Nearly every Indian 


is a born card-player. 


diffidence, and their ambition, and not only 
patrons but also the recognised chiefs of art 
and literature were induced, 1 know not how, 
to take an interest in the fortunes of the 
foredoomed venture and to frequent the place. 

Twenty years ago it would have been 
difficult to secure in London a stronger musical 
committee than the one which, nominally at 
least, managed the concerts of the Dilettante 
Circle. ‘There was John Sims Reeves, nearly 
sixty it is true, but still perhaps upon the 
whole the greatest of living tenors. There 
was Sir Julius Benedict, a much older man than 
Sims, yet still ke n in all that belonged to his 
art, and always ready to help and advise the 


NATIVE CARD-PLAYERS IN 


INDIA 
may often be seen playing on the roadside 


ambitious youngster who could show any 
credentials of ability. There was Madame 
Liebhart, who, a great singer herself, was to 
me more interesting on account of her fund 
of anecdote and reminiscence, her high 
spirits and good nature, and her inability to 
realise that, although she had lived for years 
in England, she had never mastered the 
rudiments of English pronunciation. To this 
day I can hear her singing “ Coming Through 
the Rye” with marvellous facility, execution, 
and witchery (although she was no longer 
young), but with a most awful German accent, 
which gave an inexpressibly funny com- 
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In the hill districts old women and young children 


plexion to the performance. She laughed at 
herself, however, as genially as she laughed 
at the honest people who preferred to hear 
her in what she called ‘‘Gommin Druderei’ 
rather than in one of the German songs 
which came more aptly from her lips. 

A member of the club, Signor Monari 
Rocca, a distinguished operatic singer and a 
most entertaining and inexhaustible anec- 
dotist, was a great lover of the old music of 
his country, and always spoke of Za Serva 
Padronaas at once the most delightful and the 
most epoch-making ofzzs of its size that was 
ever composed. So indeed it is, for, in addition 
to being one of the earliest examples of modern 
operatic art, though tech- 
nically only an_ inter- 
mezzo, it is peculiar in 
that it is written entirely 
for strings, no wind in- 
strument at all being 
employed ; and in spite 
of the fact that it is now 
170 years old it is both 
in libretto and in music 
as bright and fresh to- 
day as it was when it 
was first produced. 

Among the painters 
and sculptors whom | 
recollect as having taken 
an interest in the work 
and play of the Dilet- 
tante Club were W. P. 
Frith and Thomas Wool- 
ner. There was a'so an 
ingenious foreign noble- 
man, a landscape painter, 
who manufactured most 
wonderful effects of fog 
and sunset, and who 
afterwards agreeably 
combined art and com- 
merce by taking small 
premises at the upper 
end of Regent Street, 
and using part as a 
studio and part as a 
shop for the sale of his 
works. J never knew 
any man, British or 
foreign, who dressed with 
so much scruple_ or 
behaved with such exact 
punctilio. Many years 
afterwards, having 
loitered for an hour at 
the end of Ostend pier, 
I was turning back to 
the town when I sighted 
at a distance two gentle- 
men, one of whom | 
seemed to recognise as 
the aristocratic painter-shopkeeper. He was 
coming towards me, and I was _ scarcely 
surprised to notice that several people saluted 
him as he passed them. But, alas, it was not 
the artist. The artist never dressed so ill. 
It was only the King of the Belgians, 

Mr. Stewart Headlam, then, I think, 
curate of St. Thomas’s, Charterhouse, was 
another frequenter of the place, drawn thither, 
I suppose, by its dramatic atmosphere and 
by the fact that he was then hot upon effect- 
ing some alliance, the nature of which I have 
never attempted to fathom, between the 
Church and the Stage. 
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THE HASTY LOVER 


Ted Johnson was a City clerk, 

A model of propriety, 
Who thought himself a gay young spark, 
And had a passion after dark 

For frivolous society. 


One night he scraped his clerkly chin, 
And joined a Cinderella dance; 
And there he saw my heroine— 
A tall, fair maid, a trifle thin, 
Whose Christian name was Stella—dance. 


He knew his heart no more his own, 
And coloured up uneasily ; 

A kindly steward made him known; 

The lady’s programme card was shown, 
And off they barn-danced breezily. 


And then, as young folk mostly do, 
They started idly chattering. 

The world for them became they two; 

And what he said, when not untrue, 
Was certainly too flattering ! 


Henceforth, alas! that I must pen 
A statement so deplorable— 
That naughty Stella “ chucked’’ her men, 
And Teddy’s “single” grew to ten, 
And each found each adorable ! 


But staid old Time declined to wait 
Though maids and men grow amorous, 

Their really charming téte-a-téte 

Was spoilt by friends who screamed “It’s 
For Stella’s coming clamorous, 


So Stella, blushing and demure, 
Shook hands with Teddy flurriedly. 
And ere the rascal could mature 
A scheme to suddenly secure 
A kiss, she left him hurriedly. 


. . . . 


Our Fourth Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
cacrostics issued consecutively from July 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of #5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
mative guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
‘no correspondence can be entered into on any 
-subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
‘given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
““ tied” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
‘to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post ov the second Monday following 
the date of issue, ze, answers to the tenth 
acrostic (dated September 3) must be delivered 
not later than first post on Monday, Septem- 
‘ber 15. 


(late,”” 


He dreamt the Gretna Green express) 
They caught and he got spliced to her 
And woke to find with great distress 
He didn’t know the girl’s address 
And hadn’t named a tryst to her, 


He tumbled out of bed forthwith 

And cursed the fates prodigiously, 
‘The lady’s name, you see, was Smith, 
But as that is my story’s pith, 

I’ve hidden it religiously, 


She must be found! For days his brain 
He racked for means expedient. 

He scanned directories in vain, : 

In London’s throng he saw with pain 

That Smith was chief ingredient. 


He begged his friend to introduce 
The Smiths they were acquainted with; 
And when he fled without excuse _[Ioose, 
‘They thought his screws were working 
And madness he was tainted with, 


His features paled, his eyes grew sad, 
And fellow clerks waxed quizzical; 

Love made him look so very bad, 

The grave affection which he had 
His parents thought was phthisical, 


He left his work, arranged a “ beat,’ 
And stumped it sentimentally ; 
He rashly hoped, you see, to meet, 
In some select suburban street 
His lost love accidentally. 


At every girl he passed he flung 
A glance extremely harassing ; 

And when the maid was very young 

She sometimes blushed and bit her tongue— 
Man’s gaze is so embarrassing. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Double Acrostic No. 10 


(Fourth Series) 
Come out! About! The autumn moon’s begun, 
;The feathered quarry hears the sporting gun. 


. Add “city” to me and we quickly are 
The offshoots of the city stretching far. 

. Add “ kari" to my end and I'll end you, 
At least if you do as you ought to do. 

. The greatest subject that this isle has known, 
Who lacked but little of the actual throne. 


. Here apples hanging on the crowded trees 
Attract the children as the flowers do bees. 


. Past Bablockhythe and Iffley mill I go, 
And round the royal winding shore I flow. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Fourth Series) 


i DS 
oie UP PeekaieR 
3 GRATIANO 
4. (Z) U L U 
SSE Woes Sues 
6 Dave Re ONE 
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His rudeness had a fitting close; 
A lady he was glaring at, 

When suddenly upon his nose 

Her lover rained some well-aimed blows, 
And asked him, “Oo yer staring at?’ 


Now, when man’s love affairs are not 
Progressing with velocity, 

His temper grows distinctly hot; 

And that’s why Teddy on the spot 
Hit back with great ferocity. 


Alas for him! none interfered 
Until the stranger bested him; 

And then a constable appeared, 

Observed his face with blood was smeared— 
And eagerly arrested him. 


. . . . 


When ordered his defence to state, 


He told his tale with brevity, 


Which so amused the magistrate, 
The whole he forced him to narrate 


With unjudicial levity. 


And then the bench said, “Go away!” 


And Teddy slunk out pensively, 


To wake a man of fame next day; 
For all the papers had his fray 


Reported comprehensively. 


That night the postman handed in 


A letter someone wrote to him. 


The signature was masculine; 
The “hand” alas! was feminine— 


Did Stella send this note to him? 


Dear Sit,—I saw the “ Daily Press” 


And herewith beg to send to you, 


With wishes for your happiness, 
Miss Stella Smith’s correct address, 


Yours, sir, a “‘manly” friend to you. 
DOUGLAS WALSHE. 


Acrostic Prize Competition. 


2. ‘Under’ is accepted. 

3. See Merchant of Venice. 

Correct solutions have been received from—Antonio, 
Artful, Aylwards, Aglu, Azzopardi, Addled, Aobopatai, 
Amsi, Aza, Bishke, Brown-trout, Berth, Babagee, Bydand, 
Blackie, Babu, Babs, Barum, Bamloc, Bosmere, Bumble- 
bee, Bellasis, Ben-trovato,, Cuthbert, Charter-party, 
Cheshire-cat, Chloe, Chippie, Crux, Cornuto, Chums, 
Candid, Cardo, Chiria, Cambria, Duplex, Dexterity, 
Drumdiddle, Dodge, Do-little, Ducky, Decem, Dorymane, 
Derry, Danesfort, Depot, Dodo, Daddy, Essendon, Eel, 
Ercles, Edcoo, Ellhay, Eitnua, Evergreen, Edreyn, 
Edina, Eilia, Ellart, Flosager, Florodora, Ferret, Fidelis, 
Fritz, Fluff, Fortiter, Guess-aright, Grappler, Gipsy, Gem, 
Games, Glevum, Gifgaf, Geraint, Geraldine, Golo, 
Heather-bell, Herminia, Halroy, Hyenna, Hyffu, Hass, 
Haiya, Halcro, Hibernia, Irene, Iolanthe, Iglix, Intombi, 
Ingleside, Inverloddon, Ignota, Joko, Japanese, Juliet, 
Jap, Jackjill, Jako, Jormunrek, Kispig, Kitto, Keele, 
Kilton, Ko, Katejenks, Leamington, Louie, Lethe, Lorelei, 
Laric, Leslie, Law, Legumdoctor, Leucander, Lierre, 
Lybis, Lapin, Malkin, Miggotte, Minorca, Mourino, 
March-hare, Monachus, Moonface, Mummer, Moses, 
Magunota, Marand, Major, Normanhaugh, Nosbi, Na, 
Newton, Nankipoo, Nibs, Nutcombe, Nimble, Oubit, Orb, 
Oh-girls, Outsider, Owen, Ooloo, Ouard, Opus, Over- 
sands, Primrose, Pongkyle, Phunga, Punjab, Picklock, 
Paralytic, Penetrator, Paddy, Persian, Perhaps, Pippip, 
Rip, Ronin, Ruatonim, Roma, Res, Reel, Solvo, Senga, 
Shaitan, Senex, Sirrom, St. Quentin, Sec, Soy, Sag, 
Spartan, Susie, Sarnia, Spenner, Skedaddle, Sikrip, 
Spidon, She, Tubbs, Trottiwee, Tina, Tinker, Twoees, 
Toby, Twig, Toddles, Triumvirate, Tyne, Truth, Uncle- 
stout, Ulysses, Ubique, Viking, Valentine, Victor, Verax, 
Winifred, Warwick, Wybith, Waherne, Warrigal, Wink, 
We-two, Wyst, Woodpecker, Westwater, Xenophon, 
Yoko, Yram, Yrroh, Zingari, Zeta, Zuan, Zyx. 

As some answers from time to time have not been 
received the Acrostic Editor thinks it as well to mention 
that an answer has reached him which was originally 
addressed to 10, Fetter Lane, and courteously forwarded 
from there. Other answers may have been entirely lost 
through misdirection. 

Grappler is informed that she put ‘ Bulwer"’ for the 
first light in No. 4. No answer was received for No. 4 
from Somerford or Moses, The answers to No. 4 sent 
by Na or Glevum arrived three days late. They should 
post earlier. Outsider had “tongue "’ instead of “type"’ 
in No. 4. Laric’s answer to No. 5 arrived two days late. 
According to the stamp on envelope it was posted after 
the limit by which it should have been received. It is a 
very bad habit to send two solutions together. 
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Sports and Pastimes. 


Cricket in Scotland.— Though the 


institution of a county championship this 
summer seems to have given a much-needed 
stimulus to the public interest in cricket 


MR. VICTOR TRUMPER, THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN BATSMAN 


Who was the first cricketer of the season to reach 2,000 runs 


“ayont” the Tweed the game has only 
excited a languid interest among the great 
bulk of Scotsmen. The reasons are perhaps 
not far to seek. Football of some sort has 
been a tradition time out of mind in Scotland, 
and the game itself, with its rapidity of move- 
ment, not to mention the amount of physical 
force required with its attendant risk and 
danger, is perhaps more suited to the keener 
air and more bracing surroundings in which 
Scotsmen are reared. The humid atmosphere, 
too, of Scotland makes the grounds as a 
rule less favourable for cricket even where, 
as is not always the case, the club is suffi- 
ciently supported to enable the pitch to be 
tended with anything like the care which is 
bestowed on the majority of English cricket 
enclosures, 


Some Famous Players.—Whatever the 
reason, Scotch cricket cannot claim to have 
trained many players who have attained to 
quite the first rank. There are, of course, a few 
distinguished cricketers whose names readily 
occur as of Scotch birth. Among them are: 
A. G. Steel, Andrew Watson, and Gregor 
McGregor. Other Scotsmen—J. G. Walker, 
J. S. Carrick, and L. Balfour - Melville to 
wit—have also made a reputation in English 
cricket—names quite sufficient to confute the 
theory that Scotsmen cannot play cricket. 


A Double Blue.—Not a 
few, too—A. Grant Asher 
among them—have graduated 
with success in English univer- 
sity cricket. A double blue at 
Oxford Grant Asher was like 
a trio of more distinguished cricketers—G. 
McGregor, A. E. Stoddart, and A. N. Hornby 
-—a Rugby international footballeras well. In 
the Oxford fifteens of 1881 to 1884 he was 
also one of Scotland’s half-backs 
from 1884 to 1886, having as 
his partner that versatile player, 
A. R. Don Wauchope. No one 
has better claims to represent 
Scotch cricket and the best type 
of it. In the Oxford eleven of 
1883 J. G. Walker—another 
double blue by the way— 
was alsoa member. For many 
years now he has worked ener- 
getically in the cause of Scotch 
cricket. An active member of 
the Grange C.C., the premier 
club of Edinburgh and of Scot- 
land, he has been, and still is, 
one of its most consistent run- 
getters as his high scoring against 
M.C.C, and Ground at Lord’s a 
few weeks ago will show. At 
the present time he is not only 
chairman and secretary of the 
committee for the selection of 
Scotch representative teams, but 
also of the Grange C.C., and 
captains Scotland in its repre- 
sentative matches. His batting 
is of the free and attractive style, 
and he can field anywhere. 


A Welsh Cricketer.—H. E. 
Morgan, who played such a 
fine innings of 50 for Glamor- 
ganshire and Wilts against the 
Australians at Cardiff, is a 
Welshman “thew and sinew.” 
South Wales has indeed reason 
to be proud of him as a cricketer, 
not only of its own produc- 
tion but of its own rearing. 
Born at Penarth he was edu- 
cated at the Weston School, Bath. The 
bulk of his cricket, however, has been played 
for the Penarth Club and for his native county 
of Glamorgan. Thougha consistent run-getter 
for the latter for some years it was his batting 
in Igor that established his reputation. His 
best score was 254 against Monmouthshire, 


A WELL-KNOWN SCOTCH CRICKETER 
Mr. A. G. Grant Asher 
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and his aggregate for Glamorganshire in the 
county championship, second division, was 
4oo for eight innings. A batsman with a 
great variety of strokes and with good 
defence as well as plenty of hit, it is a pity: 


A WELL-KNOWN WELSH CRICKETER 
Mr. H. E. Morgan 


he has not had a chance in first-class cricket. 
As he is in addition a splendid field and cam 
bowl a bit a prominent position as an all- 
round player would have been assured. 

Lord Hawke’s New Zealand Team.— 
Lord Hawke, the captain of the famous 
Yorkshire eleven, intends taking out a cricket 
team to New Zealand this winter. The team,. 
which will be composed of eight or nine 
amateurs and four professionals, will sail from 
Liverpool on November 12. Arriving at New 
York a week later the journey will be con- 
tinued to San Francisco, whence the cricketers. 
will sail for New Zealand, arriving at Auck- 
land in about five weeks time from their 
departure from England. Two months will 
be spent in New Zealand, and then on the 
way home a visit to Sydney, Melbourne, and. 
Adelaide will be paid. Elevens representing 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South 
Australia will be met, and possibly a match. 
at Ballarat will be arranged. Australia will be 
left at the end of March, and travelling from 
Vancouver to Montreal on the Canadian. 
Pacific Railway the team should arrive back 
in England somewhere about May 1. I am. 
not yet at liberty to divulge the names of the 
amateurs of the party, but Albert Trott and 
Hargreave, the Warwickshire left-handed! 
bowler, will be two of the four professionals- 
Lord Hawke is taking out with him. When 
he heard that Lord Hawke contemplated a 
visit to New Zealand, Major Wardill, the 
manager of the Australian team now in this- 
country, sent an invitation to his lordship: 
asking him to play at Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Adelaide, and though thesé matches. 
against the three states will in no sense be 
regarded in the same light as when an 
English eleven goes to Australia, there should 
be some interesting cricket, as Lord Hawke’s 
eleven will be a strong one and quite capable 
of giving a good game toany Australian colony.. 
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Patience Rewarded.—The advantages 
«of playing regularly in first-class matches 
have been once more forcibly illustrated in 
this year’s performances of E. Maynard Ash- 
.croft, the Derbyshire amateur. His first shot 
in county cricket was for Herefordshire in 
1893, the last of the three years he was in the 


sda Sar SANE | 


MR. E. M. ASHCROFT 


«Of Derbyshire, one of the most improved cricketers 


of the year 


Hereford county school team. It was not 
until four seasons later that he was tried for 
Derbyshire. A sorrowful recollection he has, 
too, of that occasion as he was clean bowled 
by Brockwell at the Oval the first ball. Un- 
fortunately, though he got 99 the same year 
against Notts at Trent Bridge, his medical 
‘studies prevented him giving anything but a 
fitful attention to county cricket for the next 
four summers. Altogether in the five seasons 
beginning with 1897 he was only able to 
take part in twenty-two matches for Derby- 
shire. So far his success had only been fair, 
-~with a score of 139 against Essex in 1900 as 


E. G HAYES 


<One of the most useful men in the Surrey team 


his best show. This 
year, having taken his 
degree, he has been able 
to give his time regularly 
to serious cricket, and 
with the best results, At 
one time he was second 
to Ranji in the first-class 
batting averages, and at 
the end of July he was 
fifth with an average 
of 4o for eighteen in- 
nings. His 162 against 
Leicestershire at Lei- 
cester on July 12 is his 
highest score in any 
match. Though on the 
small side he is every 
inch a cricketer. A 
batsman with a lot of 
strokes and good defence, 
he can hit as well and 
is a thorough tryer. He is, too, an excellent 
field, moreover, and can bowl “ a bit.” 


Middlesex v. Yorkshire at Lord’s.—The 
feature of the Middlesex and Yorkshire match 
at Lord’s was the superb bowling of Haigh, 
who took eleven wickets in the match for 79 
runs. The wicket, especially on the second 
day, was about as difficult as it could be, but 
Haigh took every advantage of the state of 
the ground, and in the second innings was 
practically unplayable. He varied his pace 
beautifully, and every now and again sent 
down a very good yorker. As I write Haigh 
is at the head of the first-class bowling 
averages with 141 wickets for 11 runs apiece, 
and he must be considered decidedly un- 
lucky in not obtaining a place in one, at any 
rate, of the test matches. Of the 141 wickets 
Haigh has taken over one hundred have 
been clean bowled, and since C. T. B. Turner 
was in his prime no other bowler has 
possessed the knack of hitting the stumps so 
frequently as Haigh. Rhodes, the other great 
Yorkshire bowler, was also successful, but he 
did not have the best of luck, frequently 
beating the batsman without hitting the wicket. 


John Tunnicliffe’s Fine Fielding.—When 
he caught out McGregor at short slip in 
the first innings of Middlesex Tunnicliffe 
brought off his sooth catch for Yorkshire. 
Tunnicliffe has occasionally fielded in the 
country, but the great majority of these 
catches have been made at short slip. The 
tall Yorkshireman has been playing county 
cricket for twelve years, so his average works 
out at something over forty catches a season. 
The fielding in this same Yorkshire v. 
Middlesex match was a treat to watch, 
Schwarz and Jack Hearne each making a 
fine catch, and McGregor bringing off a 
remarkable piece of stumping on the leg side. 


The Australians’ Visit to South Africa. — 
The Australian team sail for the Cape on 
Saturday, September 20, in the Dunvegan 
Castle. It is possible that Hugh Trumble 
may after all be one of the party, but it is 
scarcely likely that he will stay more than a 
fortnight or three weeks in South Africa. 


Yorkshire v. England, for the benefit of 
the Cricketers’ Fund Friendly Society, comes 
off at Lord’s on September 11, 12, 13. The 
M.C.C. committee have not been able to 
obtain the assistance of either C. B. Fry, 
G. L. Jessop, A. C. MacLaren, or Lionel 
Palairet, but a strong side has been got to- 
gether, including W. G. Grace, C, J. Burnup, 
P, F. Warner, and H. Martyn, with Tyldesley, 
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J. T. HEARNE, K. J. KEY, 


Discussing the weather prospects at 
Lord’s 
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Bowling at the nets at 
Lord's 


Braund, Lockwood, Abel, Hargréave, and 
Trott. On account of the fading light at this 
time of year stumps will be drawn each 
day at 5.30, but a beginning will be made 
at 11.30 on the first day and at eleven 
o’clock on the second and third days. 


Victor Trumper’s Record. — Trumper’s 
performance of scoring over 2,000 runs on an 
Australian tour in England is without parallel 
in the history of Anglo-Australian cricket. 
The great Australian batsman _ holds, in fact, 
three records. First, he is the only Austra- 
lian to score two centuries in the same match 
in England; secondly, no other Australian 


A RISING SURREY PLAYER—CAPTAIN BUSH 


batsman, not even W. L. Murdoch or Clement 
Hill, has ever played so many three-figured 
innings in a season in England; and, lastly, 
Trumper’s aggregate is the best ever made by 
an Australian cricketer in this country. 


Nottingham Cricket.—Notts are to be con- 
gratulated on the improved form they have 
shown during the summer. The strength of 
the side clearly lay in the betting, but Wass 
has bowled remarkably well and made a 
great advance on his form of previous years. 
On his day he is a most difficult fast bowler. 
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SCHOOLGIRLS OF TO-DAY. 


A COMPLETE STORY. By F. C. Philips. 


From Miss Lucy Strangways, Ashgrove 
Hall, near Gloucester, to Miss Ethel 
Hardy, care of Miss Norbury, 119, 
Phillimore Gardens, Kensington. 

July 17, 1900. 

DEAREST ETHEL,—I can scarcely hold my 
pen while I am writing to you. What do you 
think has happened ? Mamma has made up 
her mind to send me to a French boarding 
school. That silly Lady Bockett has put the 
idea into her head and has strongly recom- 
mended a school at Asnitres, a place near 
Paris, where I am to be sent to finish my 
education. I have never been to France 
before and have besought mamma to change 
her mind. But it is no good. When mamma 
has determined to do a certain thing she does 
it, and it is useless talking to her and beseech- 
ing her not to do it. One merely wastes one’s 
breath. 

While mamma was out this afternoon 
paying some calls I got hold of papa, and 
_ bursting into tears begged and besought him 
not to allow my being sent into exile. But it 
was all of. no avail. Poor papa thoroughly 
sympathised with me, and told me so, but he 
made me clearly understand that he could not 
interfere. 

“You see, your mother knows best,” he 
said. ‘I have always left everything to her 
that concerns you.” 

That remark was quite true, the fact being 
that papa leaves everything in the whole 
world to mamma, including me, having, poor 
dear, no voice of his own. I heard Captain 
Vere, who did not notice my presence at the 
time, say to Mr. Collins the other day, ‘I 
think poor Strangways is the most henpecked 
man in England.” And Captain Vere was 
about right. More, dear Ethel, in a few days.— 
Your affectionate Lucy. 


The Same to the Same. 
\13, Rue Gambetta, Asniéres, 
near Paris, July 30, 1900. 
DEAREST ETHEL,—Mamma brought me here 
two days ago. In spite of all my remon- 
strances she was obdurate, in fact, perfectly 
adamant. I felt very angry with her, but 
what could Ido? Nothing, simply nothing. 

We came to Paris by what mamma calls 
“the picturesque route,” that is to say by 
Newhaven and Dieppe. I know that it is 
very naughty of me, but I couldn’t help being 
glad that the sea was dreadfully rough. Iam 
an excellent sailor and mamma a vile one. 
The crossing took six hours instead of less 
than four, which is the proper time, and when 
at last we reached Dieppe and mamma 
emerged from the ladies’ cabin as pale as a 
ghost, and looking more dead than alive, I 
felt that she had been properly punished for 
wanting to get rid of me in sucha fashion. 
However, my heart soon softened, and I 
helped her up the ladder as well as I could 
and got her some nice hot coffee at the buffet 
before the train left for Paris. 

As for myself I enjoyed the voyage im- 
mensely. I stopped on deck the whole time, 
and a very nice young officer covered me up 
with rugs and gota sailor to bring me some 
tarpaulin—at least that’s what I think they 


call it—and was very attentive to me during 
the whole passage. He brought me some 
champagne which he said would prevent sea- 
sickness, and although I told him I never 
suffered from it he made me take some all 
the same. He is a lieutenant in the 30th 
Hussars and is just going out to the war, and 
has come over to Dieppe to say good-bye to 
his people, who are staying there for the 
season. 

I introduced Mr, Craven—that is his name 
—-to mamma and told her how kind he had 
been. He helped us to get our light baggage 
through the custom house, and strongly ad- 
vised mamma to break her journey at Dieppe 
as she must need rest, he said, after such a 
dreadful voyage. At one moment I thought 
she was going to fall in with his suggestion, 
but to my great disappointment she decided 
to continue the journey without delay. 

“T really am half dead,” said mamma to 
Mr. Craven, ‘‘and I would give anything to 
rest here for the night, but I am sorry to say 
that it is quite impossible. My daughter is 
due at school and the people are expecting 
her, and I must positively take her there to- 
morrow.” 

A somewhat astonished look passed over 
Mr. Craven’s face when mamma _ described 
me as a schoolgirl. I never told him any- 
thing about it on board, for I suppose I was 
vain enough to wish him to think I was grown- 
up. And I am sure that I succeeded and 
that he thought I was out. 

Mr. Craven got us a very nice coupé, and 
wished us good-bye and a pleasant journey 
very cordially, and the train started for Paris. 

We arrived there without further incident, 
and mamma, who intended going to the 
Hotel de Deux Mondes, said that she could 
bear no further fatigue and so we stopped at 
the hotel of the Paris station, the Gare St. 
Lazare I think they call it. Anyhow I know 
that the hotel is called the Hétel Terminus, 
and a very nice and comfortable place it is. 

Well, we had dinner and then mamma 
said that she was very tired and must go to 
bed at once and that I must do the same. I[ 
for my part wasn’t tired at all and should 
have liked to sit up, but I was, of course, 
compelled to obey her. I think that it 
was a little selfish of mamma packing me 
off to bed at nine o’clock, and when I asked 
her to let me stay up a little longer she said, 
“No, Lucy, you must go to bed at once. You 
are better there, for you have had a tiring 
day. I always do things for the best.” 

I hate things that are “ done for the best.” 
I have always noticed that they turn out dis- 
agreeably. However, I did as I was told and 
never closed my eyes till midnight, partly on 
account of being very wide awake and partly 
because of mamma’s snores. Mamma slept 
next door and her snores are something 
appalling. 

Next morning after lunch, which they 
have very early in this country, we took a 
train from the same station to Asniéres, 
which we reached in about half an hour. It 
is kept by a Madame Dupuis, a middle-aged 
lady of enormous proportions but possessing 
a kind and pleasant face. She received 
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mamma with very great respect and smiled! 
most genially at me. 

Shortly after our arrival I was sent into» 
another room while Madame Dupuis and 
mamma had a long talk, and shortly after 
I had been brought back mamma took her 
departure. I cried bitterly at parting from 
her, for I hated being left alone in a strange 
place, and, after all, I do love mamma very 
dearly, though I do not think she ought to- 
have acted as she has done. 

Soon after mamma had gone Madame 
Dupuis took me into the schoolroom and 
introduced me to the other girls. There are 
about twenty of them, and I like some of 
them very much. With one exception I am 
the only English girl here, but they all learn 
our language, and what with my knowledge: 
of French and theirs of English I can make: 
myself tolerably well understood. 

Madame said that I need not do any 
lessons that day, and while the girls were at 
work she took me into her sitting-room and 
gave me a book to read. At six o’clock we 
had dinner, and a very good one it was. I 
now experience the truth of what I have always 
heard that the French cooking is much better 
than the English. 

And about nine we went to bed. I was at 
first feeling a little more cheerful, but when | 
thought again of being left in a foreign land 
without one single person I knew I broke 
down and sobbed myself to sleep. 

I will write to you again, dearest Ethel, as 
soon as I possibly can.—Ever your affec- 
tionate Lucy. 


The Same to the Same. 
Asnitres, August 3, Ig00. 

DEAREST ETHEL,—I redeem my promise and! 
send you a further account of my doings. I 
am certainly becoming reconciled to this 
place, and to make a confession am begin- 
ning to think that mamma was right after all 
in sending me here. Everyone is very good 
to me, and I am getting quite resigned to my 
exile. Mamma arranged for me to havea dor- 
mitory to myself, and it is a very nice room, 
furnished so prettily and tastefully. The 
glass is in such a good position. When I am 
doing my hair I can see myself so much: 
better than 1 could at Miss Fielder’s, my last 
school, or for the matter of that even at 
home. Madame Dupuis continues to be 
most amiable, but she is much more strict 
with the girls than Miss Fielder was. How- 
ever, I have given her no cause for complaint, 
and indeed she has once or twice held me up: 
as a model when she has been scolding some 
of the girls. I really wish that she would not 
do this as it will not exactly tend to make me 
popular. . 

There is only one thing that I don’t like 
about the girls here, that is to say the French 
ones. The English girl, Effie Ross, is a sweet 
dove. They are continually praising up the 
Boers and railing against the English sol- 
diers. They have fearful and wonderful 
stories about the cruelty practised by our 
army. ‘They say that we burn the Boer men 
alive in their farms and that we beat the: 
Boer women and starve the Boer children.. 
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‘They revel in the caricatures of the English 
generals, Buller, Roberts, Kitchener, and the 
rest of them which appear in the kiosks in 
this little place. 

One of the girls, Marie de Lisle, lately 
singld me out for an attack. But I think I 
gave her as good as I got. She under- 
stands English better than any _ other 
French girl in the school, and when she 
compared the “brave French” with the 
“cowardly English ” I merely answered with 
a laugh, “ My dear, the less you say the more 
you'll shine.” And now I must tell you of a 
little adventure I have had. I don’t quite 
know why I call it an adventure, but after all 
there is no saying how it may end. Now we 
get up here at about half-past seven, and 
yesterday a little before eight when I had 
finished dressing I was standing by my open 
window, which is on the first floor facing the 
road. All at once one of the most handsome 
men I ever saw sauntered past, and when he 
caught sight of me he gave me a look that I 
shall not forget. It was so sweet and yet so 
respectful. I blushed crimson. He raised 
his hat and passed on. Curiously enough 
this morning I was at my window at precisely 
the same time, and by an extraordinary 
coincidence he walked past again. He looked 
at me and I am afraid that I gave a glance at 
him. But he has the face of an Apollo and 
is so aristocratic-looking that I am certain he 
must be a duke or something of that sort. I 
am sure that he is in every way superior to 
papa’s great friend, the Duke of Huddersfield, 
and he may bea prince for all I know. Just 
fancy, Ethel, if he should take a fancy to poor 
little me. Shouldn’t I then bless mamma for 
sending me to this school. As he passed by 
he gave me the most polite salute and I fancy 
threw me a sort of kiss. I may be wrong, but 
I think it was so. 

I must now close this letter as I have to 
prepare my lessons for to-morrow.—Yours 
affectionately Lucy. 

P.S.—Why don’t you write ? 
of you. 


It is too bad 


The Same to the Same. 
Asniéres, August 6, Igoo. 
DEAREST ETHEL,—I have seen him again, 
I have talked to him. Only to think of it! 
Although I was in what they call in the novels 
my “coign of vantage ” I did not see him for 
two days. It was only this morning that 
being let out by Madame Dupuis for a quarter 
of an hour to go to a draper’s that I acci- 
dentally came across him. He confounded 
himself in excuses, at least so he said, for 
addressing me atall. Anything more as it 
should be no girl ever experienced. He 
speaks English almost as well as I do, and 
told me that he has been to London and also 


to Berlin, where he acquired German. He is 
evidently very highly educated. I can 
scarcely tell you how happy I am. I feel 


certain that I have won his heart. Anyhow 
I know that he has won mine. He told me 
that in his case it was love at first sight and 
implored me to marry him. 

I replied that I liked him very much but 
that I was bound to get back to school 
immediately ; indeed, I was already late and 
therefore had not time to discuss the matter 
atthe moment. We wound up by promising 
to meet, if possible, the day after to-morrow at 
the same time and place, and Madame 
Dupuis trusts me so implicitly that Iam sure 
that I shall be able to manage this. I will 
tell you later how it all goes on. Good-bye, 
dearest Ethel. Why don’t you write to me? 


I have not had a line from you since I came 
here. You are a cat! In other words, I think 
that you are a sweet thing, for I adore cats 
more than any other animals. Anyhow, do 
write to me at once.—Your affectionate LUCY. 


From Miss Ethel Hardy, Weston Park, 
Surrey, to Miss Lucy Strangways, 
Asnibtres, France. 


August 9, 1900. 

My DarLiInG Lucy,—What you must have 
thought of me for not having answered your 
dear and very interesting letters I dare not 
think, But the truth is this. About three 
weeks ago the measles broke out at Miss 
Norbury’s and we were all of us sent home at 
a moment’s notice. And the stupid people 
at school only forwarded your letters to me 
yesterday, and I received them all ‘together 
this morning. 

How nice about that delightful French 
nobleman, for I agree with you that he must 
be something of the sort. I do hope that it 
will turn out all right. Mind you let me know 
how everything goes on. I delight inromance, 
I adore romance, and your adventure is full of 
it. Iam dying to hear how it will all end. 

I, too, darling Lucy, have had a small 
adventure on my own account. A few days 
ago I went out on my bicycle, and just as I 
was riding through Thames Ditton, which is 
about five miles from our place, one of my 
tyres got punctured. I stopped by the Swan 
Hotel and was examining the machine when 
a nice-looking man came up to me andasked 
if he could be of any service. I, of course, 
thanked him and he proceeded to put matters 
right. We had quite a long talk. He is one 
of those men who after a few minutes conver- 
sation you feel that you have known him for 
years. I took quite a fancy to him and I am 
sure that he did to me. He is very nice- 
looking, about thirty I should say, but rather 
shabbily dressed, and I should think poor. 
Two days afterwards as I was riding close to 
East Molesey, who should overtake me on 
his bicycle but the same man. He asked me 
if I would mind his riding with me, and I said 
certainly not. We had a long talk. He 
was very amusing and agreeable, and he 
seemed to have seen a great deal of the world, 
but he looked so poor that I cannot conceive 
how he has been able to buy a beautiful 
bicycle and to loiter his time away. 

We went for quite a twenty-mile ride and 
he left me about a mile from the park-and 
returned to the hotel at Thames Ditton, where 
he told me he was staying. He asked me if 
I would meet him on the following day. At 
first I refused, but he pressed me so hard that 
at last I consented. 

Well, we met half-way between our house 
and Thames Ditton, and after we had ridden 
a few miles in the direction of Esher he 
suddenly got off his bicycle and helped me 
down too and said that he wanted to speak 
tome. Ineed not tell you, darling, that I was 
taken very much aback, but what could I do? 
There was nothing for it. I had to listen 
to him. 

And what. do you think happened ?) He 
actually proposed to me. He told me that he 
had‘never seen anybody that he had taken such 
a fancy to, that although he might not be rich 
he would make me a good husband and do 
everything to secure my happiness. 

Now if he had been well off I should have 
considered the matter as he is very nice in 
other respects and I should have referred 
him to papa, but I felt that I could not marry 
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a poor man and so I declined the offer. He 
asked me if he might see my people and renew 
it, but I told him it was utterly impossible. 
He pleaded very hard but I was firm, Again 
he saw me close to home and told me that he 
should leave for Vienna the next day. How 
can a man like that find money to go to 
Vienna? And now I must say good-bye.— 
Your loving friend, ETHEL, 


From Miss Lucy Strangways to Miss 
Ethel Hardy. 


Asniéres, August 11, 1900. 

DFAREST ETHEL,—I was able to meet 
Adolphe at the time arranged between us, 
and dear Adolphe opened his heart at once. 
He told me how much he loved me and 
implored me to marry him. He said that he 
had a beautiful chateau in the Vosges and a 
magnificent flat in Paris, and though not a 
millionaire yet was very well off. And he 
added that he would give me a life of luxury 
and happiness. I ask you, Ethel, what more 
could a girl desire? Anyhow I have con- 
sented to be his wife. 

He told me that we could not be married 
here owing to certain French formalities 
involving, he said, his mother’s (the 
marquise’s) consent, which it would be almost 
impossible to obtain as she has made up 
her mind that he should marry a certain 
princess. He has asked me, therefore, to fly 
with him to England and to be married at 
Folkestone, and to this I have agreed. Not 
a word, I beg, to any living soul about this. 
But I have forgotten to tell you his name. 
He is the Marquis Marie Adolphe Alexandre 
de Salignac de St. Croix. Is it not a de- 
lightful name ? 

You shall hear again before I take the 
fatal plunge.— Your affectionate Lucy. 


From the Same to the Same. 


Asniéres, August 14, 1900. 

DEAREST ETHEL, — It is awful! I[t is— 
well, I don’t know what to say. My brain is 
in a whirl and it has been so ever since 
yesterday. A friend of Madame Dupuis per- 
suaded her to give usa holiday, and yesterday 
took us a little excursion to a place a few 
miles from here where we had a kind of pic- 
nic. Our food was sent from Asnitres from 
one of the cafés there, together with a waiter 
to attend upon us. 

To my horror I saw that waiter was 
Adolphe! I nearly fainted, and got back 
more dead than alive. 

Don’t, I beg, breathe a word of this to any- 
one. Ido feel so terribly mortified !—Your 
unhappy Lucy. 


From Miss Ethel Hardy to Miss Lucy 
Strangways. 


Weston Park, August 14, 1900. 

DARLING Lucy, — Just imagine what has 
happened! Papa drove me over to a place 
near Thames Ditton yesterday. As _ his 
friends were not at home he took me to 
lunch at the Swan Hotel. Curiously enough 
we had the same sitting-room as that occupied 
by my late admirer. On the mantelpiece was 
his photograph, and papa casually asked the 
landlord who he was. ‘Lord Langdon,” he 
answered. Iwas speechless. ‘“ What a rich 
man he will be when the duke dies,” said my 
father. “ Why his father, the Duke of Hunt- 
ingdon, can’t be worth less than £300,000 a 
year, and his place in the ‘ Dukeries,’ Ashton 
Castle, is the finest of them all.” 

Just imagine !—Your affectionate ETHEL. 
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Hopeful Signs.—The last two weeks have 
been by no means uneventful from a sartorial 


point of view. First and foremost we have 
had a feast of new frocks at the Haymarket 
and St. James’s, and secondly the Dublin 
Horse Show has given people a capital oppor- 
tunity of donning their best bibs and tuckers 
and appearing in their war paint 
after the easy holiday indulgence of 
old clothes and _ indifferent hair- 
dressing. Personally, I am inclined 
to think the Dublin week is very 
awkwardly fixed for us women. It 
is expecting more from human nature 
than it is capable of to hope that we 
could put by our choicest frocks for 
any occasion as late in the year as 
the end of August, and consequently 
it is the case with nearly every one 
of us that the necessity arises for 
two or three entirely new frocks 
which shall combine both summer 
and autumn, and too often prove 
almost useless three weeks later. 
Still, there is no doubt whatever that 
dress at Dublin was wonderfully 
smart and quite prophetic of the 
coming autumn, chiefly, of course, 
in the matter of the tailor costumes. 
I liked a chinchilla-grey faced cloth I 
saw there as well as any, with a 
sun-ray pleated skirt, the bolero 
carried out in the same style, and 
having the new plain front composed 
of a single wide box pleat with a row 
of small round silver buttons on either 
side, and very prettily outlined with 
two rows of narrow silver and black 
braid. The collar and small revers 
were of deep cream taffetas with 
encrustations of Venetian lace, and 
the sleeves were pleated as far as the 
elbow and put very full into a tight 
cream taffetas cuff. There was a 
rather wide pleated coat- 
tail behind as a con- 
cession to the new 
departure into long coats, 
but no basque. 


the bottom of the coats were also to be seen. 
The new full sleeve was much ex évidence, 
while some of the costumes had deep shoulder 
capes and long loose fronts but fitted tightly 
into the back. Several people were in quite 
summer-like costumes, for the Dublin Horse 
Show is one of those occasions when, to judge 


GOWN FOR EVENING WEAR AT HOME 


Of tucked black-spotted chiffon over white taffetas wi*h accordion-pleated flounce and entre-deux 


Dress at Dublin.—A great many of the 
coats, however, were quite of a three-quarter 
length, one of them being in the Russian style 
reaching almost to the knees and put into 
tiny pleats from the yoke with turned-back 
facings of some rich oriental embroidery and 
revers to match. The long stoles carried to 


of black Chantilly 


from the dress of those present, the people 
gathered in the space of a few yards might be 
experiencing two or three distinct climates ; 
but is not that always the case with us 
in our poor abused topsy-turvy and yet 
healthy climate of Great Britain? One of us 
may be warmly attired, muffled in furs and 
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apparently ready for an Arctic expedition, 
while another may be gowned in the lightest 
of muslin that suggests tropics. Indeed, in 
Dublin this year we have had heavy showers 
and brilliant sunshine; hence the apparent 
but necessary incongruity of our attire which 
has as usual aroused no comment from us. 


Smart Frocks.—Mrs. Warner’s 
gown, made, as were so many of the 
smartest costumes, by a Dublin coutu- 
riére, was, I think, as notable as any 
which I saw there. It was carried 
out in blue faced cloth with a spade- 
fronted bolero and a_ border of 
biscuit-coloured taffetas handsomely 
embroidered running all round it. 
The skirt was of the corselet per- 
suasion with a plain front panel 
formed by a deep graduated box 
pleat; it had the same adornment 
behind and was distinguished by 
three sets of pin tucks. Another 
worthy of mention was that of Mrs, 
Sadler Jackson, who wore a pretty 
but quite a simple gown of pastel- 
green cloth with accordion-pleated 
chiffon sleeves and a jewelled vest. 
The plain front panel, so dear to the 
heart of the couturiére at the present 
moment, was also ex évidence, the 
skirt being distinguished by a 
deep hip yoke, below which it was 
arranged in deep pleats. Mrs. Cor- 
bett was very smartly gowned in black 
faced cloth, handsomely embroidered 
and braided, the revers being turned 
back with cream faced cloth em- 
broidered in black and white and 
having touches of emerald velvet. 
For a dress of a more summerlike 
description that of Miss Tarleton was 
really charming, being of a very fine 
powder-blue voile over taffetas veiled 
with white mousseline de_ soie, 
encrusted with motifs of cream guipure 
and having a transparent chiffon yoke 
very prettily folded and veined. The 
full bodice terminated in two or three 
tucks and the sleeves were finished 
with frills at the elbow. 


Important Details.—Braiding and 
buttons are undoubtedly the two 
items to which we shall devote a 
great deal of attention this winter, 
and the former will be introduced in 
many varieties. Broad braid will 
probably be the most popular, and 
the military style is sure to be adopted 
to a great extent, but the narrow 
braiding in sets of lines will also be 
seen, and three or four graduated sets 
at intervals on the skirt. The first set 
beginning on the hips is pretty, and I have 
seen it carried out most effectively in black 
silk braid on a dark myrtle-green gown at 
one of our West-end couturidres. With the 
pleated skirts graduated lines of braid at the 
hem are fashionable, and I have noticed 
raised applications of self-coloured cloth just 
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outlined with narrow braid on seyeral of the 
new gowns. The mixture of two coloured 
braids is also very smart, especially those in 
white or black and silver or blue and red, 
and there are some good braids in two shades 
of the same colour which | can recommend 
as a striking and neat finish to any gown. 


Fashions in Fur.—I hear, too, among 
‘the various prognostications for the winter 
modes that white fox will have as great a 
vogue as it did last year. Personally, 1 am 
by no means greatly in favour of a white fur ; 
it soils easily, and once soiled what is more 
deplorable on a snowy day in December or 
January when the world is a glistening white 
cand the unfortunate fox shows an uncompro- 
mising yellowish-greyish tint that proclaims 
hard wear? It is just as bad as a white toque, 
-which ‘in winter, except for matinées and 
at homes, is my pet aversion. A grey fur is 
becoming to nearly everyone, and a sable is 
always a glory for the wearer. In the cases 
-of those who invest in a coat of any black fur, 
such as broadtail, caracul, or Persian lamb, a 
dight fur necklet brightens up the costume 
wonderfully, and sable or chinchilla, I think, 
‘the best for this purpose. A grey fox, pro- 
wided it be a good one, is always a useful and 
becoming possession, too, but for my own 
‘part I consider that ermine is very trying for 
a woman who has passed the rubicon of her 
first youth. No matter to what struggles of 
-economy we may be put with regard to our 
new frocks Iam of opinion that a good fur, 
which is obviously and unquestionably 
-genuine and superior, is the truest economy 
in the long run. But alas! sable, at least, 
during the coming season will be almost 
»worth its weight in diamonds. 


Stage Dresses.—As to the new stage 
-dresses, concerning which I have much to say, 
they struck me as being exceptionally beautiful, 
possibly because we have been rather starved 
in the matter of pretty things lately. Although 
it is a little late to refer to the gowns in 
There's Many a Slip, so few people have seen 
them yet that there can be no harm in giving 
ahem rather belated prominence. London 
itself is still far away from theatre land, and 
the country people and foreigners, who are 
having it pretty much their own way so far, 
care really in advance of the genuine theatre- 
goers in the matter of the new plays. And 
-certainly no one is a more assiduous and appre- 
-ciative admirer of the stage than the visitor 
from the provinces. If the August 
audiences are not particularly 
critical they are certainly very 
enthusiastic, and judging from 
what I have seen of the theatres 
in the holiday season there has 
‘been very little diminution in point 
of numbers. But Iam digressing. 
After seeing the gowns at the 
Haymarket one is compelled to 
-admit that there is nothing to touch 
the gexve Empire for stage wear. 
Miss Winifred Emery looks lovely in the 
‘second act in a wonderful gown of white 
brocade with pink scrolls and wreaths 
fashioned as a kind of sleeveless coat with 
long train and lined throughout with coral 
pink silk, the whole front of the gown being 
of pale pink chiffon with a long girdle falling 
to the bottom of the skirt, and little gathered 
sleeves. Her gown in the first act is even 
more beautiful, being of pale green satin ex- 
quisitely embroidered all round the edge and 
having a soft front of pale green lisse 
ypatterned in daisies. Her scarf is very cun- 


ningly arranged, forming the right sleeve and 
carried down to the waist at the back, where 
it is caught with a shower of ribbons; 
from thence it is carried negligently over the 
left arm. Miss Daisy Thimm in the second 
act wears a cream lace gown with a deep 
gathered flounce, tiny “ poufed” sleeves, and 
a little swathed bolero of green and white silk 
caught in a bow in front. The dresses are 
strictly Empire although the period in which 
the scenes are laid is some years later. 


Quaint Costumes.—The women’s dresses 
in /f I Were King at the St. James’s are just 


USEFUL COAT 


Of lavender faced cloth adorned with graduated tucks 


Raymonde 


a wee bit-disappointing, although they are as 
usual chosen with the utmost care and strict 
adherence to correct detail. In the first act 
Miss Julie Opp looks very picturesque in a 
long plain gown of dead black satin, the 
sleeves having white muslin fouwfs at the 
elbow and little short full over sleeves of black 
satin fringed with steel. Over it she wears an 
enveloping mouse-coloured cloak lined with 
flame-coloured satin, and two long twisted curls 
escape from her little cap of silver beads. In 
the next act her gown is of lily-leaf green 
brocade, a wide jewelled band of passementerie 
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running all round the bust and long pendant 
sleeves, literally scintillating with — silver 
paillettes. In the third act her gown 
is of crimson velvet over a white muslin 
chemisette, the sleeves showing foufs of 
muslin at the elbow, and a straight over 
dress of thick red brocade with a design 
in gold thread, laced up on either side and 
cut in a point at the décolletage. Her 
head-dress, which differs each time from that 
of the other ladies of the Court, is in this 
instance a jewelled band of crimson velvet 
with clusters of shaded red flowers on 
either side. In the last act she is all in 
white, her gown of white brocade with 
woven silk sleeves being supplemented by a 
wide jewelled belt and trimmed with wide 
bands of ermine. It is covered on her first 
appearance by a white cloak bordered with 
two rows of narrow gold braid, and her little 
close cap is of white satin with crystal and 
silver beads. 


A Wonderful Gown.—In the last act the 
Queen, who makes her only appearance, wears 
a magnificent costume of rich red satin with 
a conventional rose pattern encrusted with 
jewels anda regal train of dull reseda and gold 
brocade with a bold scroll pattern, lined 
throughout with ermine, and having a little 
shoulder cape of the same caught with cabochon 
ornaments. Her head-dress consists of a wide 
band of black velvet embroidered in gold 
fleurs-de-lis, surmounted by a gold crown, 
with the “sugar loaf” of the period towering 
above it and carried out in cloth of gold. Her 
veil is of white tissue with gold fleurs-de-lis, 
red velvet sleeves, and a broad belt of the 
same giving the finishing touches to the 
bodice which is literally encrusted with jewels. 
The men’s costumes in this instance are 
every whit as remarkable as those of the 
women, the scheme of colour in the last act 
when Francois Villon appears among the 
crowd and in the presence of King and Court 
being gorgeous and effective in the extreme. 


Specific. — To those who suffer from 
indigestion, dizziness, hysteria, nervous ex- 
haustion, or any disturbances of the stomach 
I should like to recommend a very capital 
specific which has lately come to my notice. 
The Eau des Carmes Déchaussés de la Rue 
de Vaugirard has proved such a boon to so 
many people that there is certainly every 
reason why I should pass on the knowledge 
of it tomy sex. It has quite an interesting 
history, too, as for upwards of 200 years its 
efficacy has been recognised and _pro- 
claimed. The right to manufacture it was 
vested in monks, but the survivor dying 
in 1831 the sole rights were made over to the 
predecessor of M. Boyer, who is at present 
the owner, the modern headquarters for the 
Eau des Carmes being 14, Rue de Abbaye, 
Paris, it being also procurable now in 
England at the leading chemists and stores, 
The water is taken in various ways, and 
besides being a preventive ard cure for the 
ills I have mentioned its action is truly won- 
derful in cases of nervous attack, paralysis, 
apoplexy, fainting fits, &c., and is quite 
harmless, while in times of epidemic it is an 
efficient preservative and reactive. DELAMIRA. 


For rules concerning correspondence, see 
previous issues. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Prart.—Madame Lucile, 17, Hanover Square, is quite 
an artist, and has an unerring eye for colour, You might 
indeed safely entrust your gowns to hery; our wisest 
plan would be to tell her what you require and leave the 
choice entirely to her discretion as her taste is perfect. 
You have certainly put it off rather late. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


I is often made a reproach to the Scot that 

he takes life too seriously, but however 
‘that may be it cannot be asserted that he is 
too serious over his recreations. That, indeed, 
may with much greater truth be affirmed of 
‘the Saxon as certain also of his own poets 
have lately been pointing out. By this we 
do not mean to deprecate a whole-hearted 
and even earnest pursuit of sport, but a ten- 
‘dency to elevate it into a matter of first-rate 
‘importance and a disposition to judge it by 
‘the standards applied to more serious insti- 
tutions, 


he cry for the abolition of the stymie, 
which has again been heard in England 

-of late, is a good example of what we mean. 
The stymie has always been an integral 
feature of golf. It is the only hazard on the 
putting green and it can nearly always be 
negotiated by skilful play. The reformers, 
however, plead that it is “not fair” that a 
player should be stymied, as often happens, 
by the bad stroke of his opponent, or, in other 
-words, that he should have to play an ex- 
ceedingly difficult stroke when by his own 
skill he had left himself a perfectly simple 


-one. 
We submit that this reasoning shows not 

only an entire lack of perception of 
‘the humour of the game but also of the prin- 
ciples at stake. The primary object of a 
game is surely to amuse, and 
tthe test of a game’s excel- 
lence is the nice admixture 
of chance and skill of which 
ii: is composed. To eliminate 
the element of chance and 
reduce sport to an exercise 
and exhibition of pure skill 
may be interesting from the 
-scientific point of view, but a 
game constructed on these 
principles, either to be played 
-or watched, would be deadly 
dull. 


he mistake is constantly 
being made of assuming 

ithat games are, or should 
-be, founded and built on the 
principles of eternal justice. 
These principles applied to 
the ordinary affairs of life are 
wight andeproper, but to talk 
of a sporting law as unfair, 
unjust, or inconsistent is mere 
irrelevance. The sole test of 
a sporting law must be, “ Is 
it sporting? Does it lend 
‘variety, interest, and excite- 
‘ment to the play?” There 
can be no doubt that the 
stymie does this, and as has 
‘been said it almost invariably 
.affords an opportunity for the 


display of skill. 
V hen we facetiously sug- 

gested in these 
columns a week or two ago 
‘that, in view of the increased cost of the 
rubber-filled balls, the time {limit allowed for 
looking for a lost ball ought to be extended 
to a quarter of an hour, z.z., five minutes for 
each additional shilling’s worth of lost 


property, we little thought that our remarks 


would be taken seriously, Yet so it is. The 
golf correspondent of the Huddersfield 
Examiner pronounces the suggestion 


“absolutely absurd,” and proceeds to 
dispose of it to his own satisfaction by 
what he calls a veductio ad absurdum, 
which on the face of it is a work of 
supererogation. Clearly, it does not 
do to jest about serious matters. 


“The greater cost of the new rubber- 
filled balls has been put forward 
as an additional reason for establish- 
ing astandard ball of pure gutta-percha, 
but as a matter of fact although their 
initial cost is greater the new balls are 
more economical than the old. We 
should put the life of a good rubber- 
filled ball at about six or seven times 
as long as that of the best gutta ball, 


Bt it is interesting to note that the 

economic argument is not without 
historic precedent. Under the Privy 
Seal of Scotland there is an instrument 
of James VI. dated at Salisbury on 
August 5, 1618, granting to James Melvil 
and others the sole right to sell or make 
golf balls in Scotland. The reason for the 
appointment is stated to be that “Our 
Souerane Lord understands that thair is no 


LORD DUDLEY 


The new Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, a keen golfer 


small quantitie of gold and siluer trans- 
ported yeirlie out of his Hienes kingdom of 
Scotland for bying of golf ballis.” The 
instrument goes on to stipulate that James 
Melvil and his associates shall not charge 
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everie 
James 


for 
and that 


more than ‘four  schillingis 
ane of the said ballis” 


Melvil shall use “ ane particular stamp of his 
awin.” ; 


THE OPEN CHAMPION AT PRESTWICK 


“The balls referred to were Dutch-made 

balls, which were almost exclusively 

used in Scotland at that period and it is a 

curious historical parallel that there should 

now be talk of putting an embargo on 
American balls. 


or the past week or two 
most of the leading pro- 
fessionals have been in Scot- 
land, where there have been 
many interesting meetings. 
The piece de résistance has 
been the important tourna- 
ment at Edzell, near Brechin, 
but Scottish clubs have taken 
advantage of the presence of 
the cracks in their neighbour- 
hood to arrange exhibition 
matches on their own courses. 
On the whole, therefore, the 
professionals have had a very 
profitable year and it is by 
no means over yet. 


he open champion has 
been breaking records 
all over the kingdom during 
the past few weeks and _pro- 
bably has never shown better 
form. Our illustration shows 
him engaged in a match he 
played the other day at Prest- 
wick against David Kinnell, 
professional to the Prestwick 
St. Nicholas Club. 


“Tbe Earl of Dudley, 
Ireland’s new Lord 
Lieutenant, comes of a golf- 
ing stock, for his grandfather, 
Sir Thomas Moncreiff, was 
one of the keenest golfing 
spirits at St. Andrews in the 
old days. Lord Dudley will 
find a golf course laid out by his predecessor, 
Lord Cadogan, at the Viceregal Lodge in 
Dublin, and there are plenty of fine courses 
in Ireland where he can enjoy the royal and 
ancient game when cares of state permit. 


PHESDALEER 


JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. 


visited Dover for a week-end on 
I had 
often passed through the place on 


a sudden impulse. 


my way to the Continent, but it is 
long years ago since I had a some- 


what intimate acquaintance with 
the picturesquely situated town. A 
telephone message to the Lord 


Warden Hotel secured me a com- 
fortable room facing the pier and 
the castle. That I was entered in 
the books as ‘fSocher” was but a 
telephone freak. As my quite unim- 
corresponds — but 


slightly to this I merely mention it 


portant name 
as an evidence of the havoc that 
the telephone must play with the 
“visitors’ lists” of seaside newspapers to-day. The journey to 
Dover by the South-Eastern seemed a mere nothing—or was it that I 
found Mr. John A. Steuart’s new story, A Son of Gai, so absorbingly 
interesting ? 
s is always my practice when visiting any given place, I pur- 
chased immediately all the local newspapers. They are four 
in number—the Dover Express, the Dover Observer, the Dover 
Chronicle, and the Dover Standard—and in each there was matter 
of interest. The Dover Express has a magazine page, on which I 
found an account of the village of Aldington in Kent, where there is 
a record that Erasmus was rector in 1511-12, afterwards receiving 
from Archbishop Warham a pension of £20 a year on his retiring 
to Rotterdam. It was at Aldington also that Elizabeth Barton, 
“The Holy Maid of Kent,” resided ; she it was, it will be remembered, 
who foretold disaster to Henry VIII. should he marry Anne Boleyn, 
and was hanged in consequence. 


n the Dover Observer [ found a racy account of a run on a locally- 
built motor bicycle from Dover to Land’s End at a cost of 

5s. for petrol oil. In the Dover Standard was an admirable report of 
a banquet at Dover to the German warship, S¢eé7, at which many 
pleasant things were said by Dover officials and German officers 


about the two countries. 


“Tt note of all these papers, as it seemed to me, was the effective 

way in which they serve local interests, and this must make 
them far more interesting not only to the townsfolk but even to 
visitors. In the days of my youth these papers would have had a great 
deal more of London intelligence—material probably sent down by 
some agency from London. The country editor, at least of a weekly 
newspaper, now recognises that this is but to give his public what 
More- 
over, in Dover as everywhere else people buy a great many more 
papers than formerly, Then, in spite of the growing taste for reading 
and the vastly-increased sale of books as against twenty years ago, 
there is less account taken of literature and, I think, an entire 
The 
editor of one of them, with whom-I had a pleasant conversation, 
remarked that it was quite clear that their readers obtained sufficient 
literary nourishment from the London newspapers, which have a 


they secure every day from one of the London newspapers. 


absence of reviewing in the pape's to which I have referred. 


good sale in. Dover. 


Geil there is plenty of literary interest alive in Dover’ as 

becomes a town that has Mr. George Wyndham, editor of 
Shakspere and Plutarch, as its representative in Parliament. I 
found much besides fiction in the windows of its booksellers’ shops. 
Mr. Clodd’s Huxley, Mrs. Meynell’s Ruskin, recently published: by 
the Blackwoods, for example, and a number of the excellent 
reprints of Mr. Dent and Mr, Grant Richards. 


over, it may be, has fewer literary associations than most towns 
of its size. I suppose every eminent man has been there in 
his time, but not, I think, as a place of residence. There was 


a tradition that Byron was born at Dover, and he is so described 
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in many of the earlier biographies of 
him, but without one atom of founda- 
tion. Byron has with Chaucer, 
Spenser, and Milton the distinction 
of being a Londoner; he has, 
however, apostrophiscd Dover in 
well-remembered lines :— 


Thy cliffs, deay Dover, harbour, and hotel 
Thy custom house, with all its delicate 
duties. 


And many another poet has been 
inspired by Dover cliffs to verse. 
Charles Churchill, the satirist, lies. 
buried in the churchyard of St. 
pane Mary’s, and Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, 
the famous ‘‘ Memoir” maker, in St. 
James’s Church, 
whom George Colman said :— 


Men, measures, scenes, and facts, all 
Misquoting, misstating, 
Misplacing, misdating, 

Here lies Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, 


It was Wraxall of 


here has been much agitation in Dover of late as to the possible 
disappearance of Shakspere’s Cliff. This cliff was long known 
as Hay’s Cliff, and it must have been some quaint literary enthusiast 
of Dover who first ventured to call it Shakspere’s Cliff, and suggested 
that the lines in Azzg Lear were inspired thereby :— 
How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis, to cast one’s eyes so low! 
The crows, and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
1 Show scarce so gross as beetles: half way down 


Hangs one that gathers samphire, dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head. 


As a matter of fact the poet would have found his imagination more 
effective than the real thing in this description of Shakspere’s Cliff, 
the height of which seems yery trivial and insignificant indeed to 
the modern traveller to Switzerland and Tyrol. 
sufficiently picturesque for one to lament its possible destruction ; 
there wasa rumour that the South-Eastern Railway had determined 
to make new excavations and destroy this part of the cliff. Happily, 
Mr, Vincent Hill, the general manager of the railway, has now given 


It is, however, 


the people of Dover an assurance that it is not to be touched. 


efore leaving this subject I must offer a word of enthusiastic com- 
mendation to the way in which Dover is “run” to-day by its 
corporation. It has its own electric trams in every direction ; it has 
a capital literary institute, where all the newspapers are in evidence, 
and where I observed that Mr. Wyllie’s large drawing of the review 
of the fleet in a recent issue of the SA/eve was fastened on the wall 
For the sum of one penny you can enter 
Most 
remarkable of all—Dover has quite the most splendidly illuminated 
sea-front that I have ever seen. The whole of the parade from the 
neighbourhood of the castle to the landing pier is one mass of 
incandescent lamps of all colours, with branches crossing the road- 
way ; in fact, you have every night at Dover the same splendid 
effect of illumination that we should have seen in the streets of 
London had the coronation not failed of its original date. 


in a conspicuous position. 
pleasant gardens by the sea shore where a band is playing. 


ven in my short stay in Dover I found time for a pleasant chat 
By a curious coincidence I had 
had several opportunities of meeting his predecessor in the great 


with Mr. Montague Holbein. 


enterprise of swimming the Channel. I was in Dover as a boy when 
Matthew Webb achieved his great swim; he stayed on his return at 
an hotel, now destroyed, on the site of which the present post-office 
has been erected. I met him again some years afterwards at a quiet 
Inn in a midland town where he was lecturing, and on my visit to 
Niagara a guide pointed out to me the place where he met his death. 
But no two pecple could be more unlike than Captain Webb and Mr. 
Holbein. Mr. Holbein, by the way, is, as far back as he can trace, of 
English origin. He was born at Twickenham and has lived most of 
his life in Manchester. Webb struck one as an enormous man, a 
splendid animal; Mr. Holbein is slightly built, with not an cunce 


of flesh to spare. 


